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Egypt, the Canal Zone, and the Sudan 


WO days after my arrival at General Headquarters in Moascar 

near Ismailia, the rioting and looting had broken out in the 

town. From the safety of the officers’ mess in the centre of 

the camp I could hear the distant shouts and the bursts of 
firing. It-was diffictilt to find out exactly what was happening. Every 
evening about six o’clock I used to go to a friend’s house—in the 
Old Kent Road—to listen to the wireless news and to exchange the 
gossip of the day. 

Most of the ‘ Naafi’ looters had been local toughs. That evening— 
and thereafter—‘ Naafi’ goods were obtainable in considerable quan- 
tities and at advantageous prices-in many of the local shops: and 
whisky, I was told, was being retailed at 5s. a bottle. But we civilians 


_ in the Moascar camp were not encouraged to go out into the town. 


So far as possible, families living outside were being brought into the 
camp. But after that Tuesday there were no further major incidents. 

The garrison settled down to life on an emergency basis—the life of an 
armed frontier on the verge of war. The British garrison is stretched 
out along the western bank of the Canal—a distance of about 100 miles 
from Port Said to Suez. Moascar and Ismailia are about half way. 

Moascar is the General Headquarters of British Troops in Egypt: a 
well-built military town with houses and bungalows and offices and 
conference rooms and hospitals and clubs and tennis courts and churches 
and a few shops, standing with a very permanent air along well-shaded 
streets with familiar names, such as the Old Kent Road, which I 
have mentioned, and the Bayswater Road where I was living in the 
mess that was locally known as the Pashas’ Palace. 

When I left Moascar camp for the outside world, I had to pass 
through a kind of ceremonial archway leading into the town. Ismailia, 
the European town, as distinct from the Egyptian town, is French in 
character and atmosphere. Here is the house where de Lesseps lived, 
and the residential villas of the Canal Administration—a pleasant little 
town, green and shady, with the air of being somewhere on the Riviera. 
It stands just where the Sweet Water Canal from Cairo flows into 


‘—is laid out in rectangular order, straight, hard, 


By F. ASHTON-GWATKIN 


the main Canal—not so very sweet hereabouts, it being the dump and 
drain of the native town. 

I crossed by the heavily guarded bridge, along the road that passes 
through Abou Gamous or Buffalo Village, the disreputable and 
dangerous suburb which the other day was cleaned up by the British 
troops. I was-in an army car—my guard, armed with a rifle, sitting 
next to the driver. We drove along the lake side, the little lake of 
Ismailia, past the tall, brown monolith raised in memory of the 
Australian soldiers who fell in the first world war. We were following 
the road to Suez alongside the Canal, like a sidewalk to the main way 
down which the great ships were passing—British, American, French, 
Norwegian: they seemed almost within touch, gliding so calmly, 
unaware (it seemed) of any crisis. 

We plunged into a shady grove of Australian eucalyptus, a refreshing 
relief after the hot desert dust. Beyond the trees we passed through the 
R.A.F. camp at Devesoir, at the head of the second and larger of the 
lakes, the Great Bitter Lake. Here by the shore of the lake, some four 
miles further on, is stretched between the brown hills and the blue 
water the great camp of Fayid, the largest of our camps in the 
‘Zone’, and the General Headquarters of the Middle East Command. 
The Commander-in-Chief and the Admiral have their houses by the 
shore of this dreamlike expanse of water in'a palm-fringed landscape 
which might have come from one of Conrad’s novels. Then come the 
officers’ club and the yacht club, and some ramshackle rows of mud 
hutments, daubed with whitewash, where my friends were waiting for 
me with the warmest of welcomes to their sea-side shanty. The great 


camp of Fayid—General Headquarters, Brigade Headquarters, Kensing- 


ton Village (where the ‘ high-ups’ have their bungalows), the shopping 
centre, the ‘ Naafi’, the theatre, the cinema, the ‘Grand Hotel ’— 
everything that goes with a large military and air force establishment 
tidy, brown and 
sunbaked, between the lake and the brown hills, between the canal 
road by the lakeside and the ‘ Treaty Road’ which runs parallel to 
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it inland. Beyond the lake, beyond the Canal, are low hills of brownish, 
reddish sand, the interminable wilderness of Simai—the desert way to 
Palestine and the Jordan Valley and the Dead Sea. 

Such is the famous Canal Zone. It is not part of Egypt. It is over 
a hundred miles from Cairo and the Nile. Its life is not their life. ts 
is an island—or rather a peninsula—surrounded by oceans of sand: 
island composed mostly of water—that is, the Canal and its lakes: an 
artificial island evoked by the imagination and perseverance of de 
Lesseps out of the sands of the desert, to be an encouragement to peace 
and an incitement to war. It has little concern with the trade of Egypt, 
which goes mostly in and out by Alexandria. It is an international 
maritime highway, carrying the trade of India and East Africa, of 
Malaya, China and Japan, of Australia and New Zealand, to the ports 
of Europe and America, both north and south. It is a key position in 
world trade and in world defence. 


An Old Technique 

Egypt is too weak to hold unaided this gateway into the inner 
fortress of Europe. We and the Americans and the French and the 
Turks, people of the four great countries primarily interested in 
Mediterranean defence, have offered Egypt a share in our responsi- 
bilities. The Egyptian Government, in order, for internal reasons, to 
strike an attitude, and allured perhaps by the mirage of neutrality, 
refused the offer, and countenanced the sending of hooligans to Ismailia, 
Port Said, and Suez, to riot and to loot, to ambush British soldiers, 
and to outrage women and children. It is an old technique: to create 
an incident; to provoke troops to fire; to secure a victim or, better, 
several victims; and to acclaim them as popular heroes: It is an old 
technique, but this time it leads nowhere. On the Wednesday evening, 
the day after the burning of the ‘ Naafi’, we heard Lieutenant-General 
Sir George Erskine, commanding British Troops in Egypt, speaking to 
us on the Canal Zone radio, and telling us that we would stand on 
our rights, and that we were not going to be forced out or kicked 
out or starved out. His voice was clear, calm and confident. It re- 
echoed the tone of the British forces and of their families in the “ Zone’. 

The danger is not of force, but of blockade, boycott, and starvation. 
The withdrawal of Egyptian labour and servants and supplies has begun 
on a large scale. Before I left-I could see them piling their household 
goods, themselves, their wives and their children on trucks and lorries 


and ancient motor-cars—yes, and on ancient camels too—so as to get . 


across the desert, back to Egypt, as quickly as possible. General 
Erskine has stated that of 30,000 Egyptians employed by the army 
in the Zone, over 25,000 have already gone, under official threats 
of getting shot if they stay to work for the British. If all Egyptians 
are withdrawn from the Zone, the policy may recoil upon them. They 
may find it easier to go than to return. But at present the labour 
problem is the principal concern for the high military command and 
for the individual families in the Zone community. They are worried, 
but there is no despondency or alarm. 

We can be very proud of the readiness and promptitude—courage 
we take for granted—of our soldiers, sailors, and airmen in the Canal 
Zone; and of their patience and good temper: of their wives too. 
This state of semi-siege may go on for a long time. But in the Zone 
itself no one is afraid of that. There was only one fear—lest; owing 
to some inscrutable current of international politics, they might have 
been compelled to retreat or withdraw before a crowd, whom they 
consider unworthy of the name of enemies. 

I had flown to the Canal Zone from Khartoum: and I had been 
there—in the autumnal heat of Gordon’s city—just when the news of 
the abrogation of the 1899 ‘condominium’ had been published, and 
- Nahas Pasha had announced that henceforth King Farouk was the 


sole monarch of the Sudan. The Sudan was to be a subject province. 


under the Egyptian crown, having a show of local independence, but 
with defence and taxation and foreign affairs controlled by Egypt. Even 
a Nile crocodile could hardly swallow that. The Sudanese—that is, the 
modern Arab or quasi-Arab of the middle Nile Valley—want to be 
independent of the British and of the Egyptians: and I spoke with 
several of their leading men during my few days in Khartoum. They 
referred to the grant of independence now being extended to the 
Eritreans and the Senussi: and they asked ‘Why not to us?’ The 
British administrators of the Sudan admit the claim, and since 1948 a 
measure of preparatory independence has been granted. The ‘Umma’ 

party among the Sudanese accept the British programme and couple 
the idea of independence with those of gradualness and Great Britain 
and an eventual place in the British Commonwealth. On the other 
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hand, the ‘ Ashigga’ party have refused to co-operate and have boy-. 
cotted the present Assembly and Council. They couple their indepen- 
dence with the ideas of immediacy and Egypt. But with Nahas’ 
trimmings this will be a difficult camel to sell in the Sudan. 

I met several of the ‘Umma’ politicians. One of them especially, 
who will surely be a leader when the Sudan is free, put his case to 
me very frankly and clearly. ‘ The Egyptian claim to domination over 
the Sudan’, he said, ‘is based on racial and religious affinity, on the 
bond of the Nile Valley and-on historic grounds. We Sudanese deny 
the affinity. It is true that, when e¢ucated and often when uneducated, 
we speak Arabic, but in very many of our homes.our native language 
is quite different. We are not, and never have been, of the same race — 
as “the yellow-skinned Egyptians”. We are the people of Tirhaka, 
King of Ethiopia, who conquered Egypt in the seventh century B.c.: the 
people of that Candace, Queen of the Ethiopians, whose minister was 
baptised by St. Philip in your Bible. Certainly we are almost all 
Mohammedans: but we wear our Mohammedanism with a difference; 
and we do not admit (the majority of us) that our faith should imply 
subjection to those whom we consider less faithful than we’. 


As for the Nile, both countries—Egypt and the Sudan—share it 
and draw their life therefrom. By cutting off the Nile waters—that is, 
by closing the Sennar and Jebel Awlia dams—the Sudan could, at great- 
cost to itself, deal Egypt a mortal blow. To that extent, the Sudan 
controls Egypt: but does this mean that Egypt should control the 
Sudan? The historical arguments, my friend explained, date at the 
furthest from 130 years ago. That is when Mahomet Ali’s cosmopolitan 
hosts advanced far up the Nile. Egyptian maladministration ended in 
the Mahdi’s rebellion and the Mahdiya period of tyranny and oppres- 
sion. Then in 1898 Kitchener, with an Anglo-Egyptian army, broke the 
power of the Khalifa on the battlefield of Omdurman. Egypt has no 
more claim to the Sudan than France has to Spain or Germany to Italy. 

The large red-earth-baked town of Omdurman is much what one 
would expect to see; much like a large Egyptian village, but baked up ~ 
out of red sand instead of out of grey mud. Its centre is a football 
ground—instinctive tribute to British ideas—also enclosed in red baked 
walls, beyond which rises the silver cone of the Mahdi’s tomb and the 
double-decker building of the Khalifa’s house. But Khartoum itself is 
unexpected. It is as lush and green as Omdurman is parched and bare. 
It is built.behind a long water-front, three to four miles long, on the © 
east bank of the Blue Nile (which comes from Abyssinia). The river 
here converges with the White Nile (which comes from Uganda and the 
Great Lakes). This water-front runs from the great Omdurman Bridge, 
past hotels, zoological gardens, government offices, and widespread 
residences of high officers, military and civil, the Governor: General’s - 
Palace (a white bridecake built by Kitchener on the site where Gordon 
fell) to the Pink Palace, where, as ‘ Mister Jones’ the Emperor Haile 
Selassie lived until his throne had been recovered from the Italians. 


Modern Sudan a British Creation 

The British have invented both Khartoum and the* Sudan: and 
British rule has attached to the ribbon development along the Nile 
the wandering tribes east and west of the river, and the settled tribes in 
oases such as Dafur and Kordofan and the central Africans of the 
marshlands known as the Sudd and in the tropical country south of 
the Sudd. The people in the extreme south have no more in common ~ 
with the Khartoum Sudanese than Eskimos have with the Londoners. 
There are 2,500,000 of thesevery primitive people among 7,500,000 | 
of the Sudan population—a very considerable minority—Shilluk, 
Dinka, Nuer, and others, among whom ‘clothing is a luxury of the 
few’. This is a problem within a problem, embedded in the Sudan 
situation. 

The modern Sudan is essentially a British creation. We have been 
rulers there for two generations of most successful administration and 
development. Our administrators have been picked mefi of exceptional 
ability, and their quality has been appreciated by ‘ Sudanese’ of all 
kinds. A story. was told to me of an old, old woman, widow of one of 
the Mahdi’s captains. Her son, a young independence enthusiast, was 
dilating on the desirability of getting rid of the British, who are - 
strangers and infidels. ‘But why?’ said the old lady. ‘Our country 
has never been so well governed! * There is no such respect for the 
Egyptians. It is probable that Nahas’ proclamation is a gesture of 


. defiance to the British rather than a threat to the Sudan. But if the 


Egyptians try to assert their declaration by force or by pressure, the 
Sudanese will resist and will look to us for help. It would be a crowning 
disgrace if we were to abandon them.—Third Programme — 
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. do it. We had not. When the war was over, 


_ American transports), then we had got to pay 


__ grumble over that, but, instead, we had a lot 
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Can British isoliies Lead the World? 


By CHARLES GARDNER, B.B.C. Air Correspondent 


SHALL have to give you some back history of this air-liner 
business—because that back history shows what a difficult decision 
had to be made at the end of the war—and how clever a number 
of people have been to make that decision work. This background 


~ picture will, I hope, let you see just how much ‘ Hooray’ we really 


should be shouting when we think of British air-liners like the Comet 
and the Viscount. 

Over-simplified and condensed, the position at the end of the war 
was that we had no British-built, international-class air-liners—certainly 
not compared with the Americans. That could not be helped. We 
had agreed that they should produce the Allied transports during the 
war. It was fair that they should, because they 
had the best’ and they had the facilities to 


and we had won (with the help of. those 


what we always knew would be the price. I 
have never seen that we had any cause to 


of cause to be grateful. He would, indeed, 
have been a foolish man who, in 1943, would 
have clamoured for a cut-down in Lancasters 
and Spitfires so that we could build transports 
to become air-liners after the peace: First things 
first, and win the war. Some people now argue 
otherwise, but I have not much patience with 
their view because I suspect it was formed in 
the glow of the after-knowledge of victory. The 
actual decision had to be taken when we were 
fighting for our lives, and as America had the 
factories and the men and the capacity to build 
military transports and war-planes, it would 
have been as mad not to leave her clear to do 
it as it is ungrateful to accuse her of scheming 
when those military transports were changed 
over to air-liners in peace. 

All this aside, the hard fact was we had no big British air-liners 
in 1946, and equally we did not want to trail behind the United States 
for ever. Yet it takes a good seven years to produce a big liner and get 
it on the routes, and there are no short cuts. There was only one even 
theoretical chance of our ever catching ‘up—the jet engine. Thanks to 
Sir Frank Whittle we had got that one trump card, and the thing was 
—dare we play it? At that time, there was a very strong school of 
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Viscount jet-propeller aircraft, a new British liner, which is intended for medium distances such as 
g flights across Europe 


thought that the gas turbine was a military engine only. It was said 
that it used too much fuel and had to fly too high ever to be geared 
to day-by-day civilian air travel. And certainly there were an enormous 
number of engineering problems to solve before a jet transport could be 
translated from fancy into reliable fact and get a certificate of air- 
worthiness from the Air Registration Board and a certificate of financial 
economy from operators such as B.O.A.C. Here are some of them. 

First, a jet engine uses over twice as much fuel in an hour as a 
piston engine, so it has to go twice as fast and therefore twice as far 
in each hour to help even things out. But it can only go twice as fast 
when it is flying in the thin air of high altitude, so a jet air-liner has 


De Havilland Comet—‘ thanks to government backing, still without challenge as a jet air-liner —which 
is about to begin its regular passenger-carrying career for B.O.A.C. 


to fly at 40,000 feet—nearly eight miles to do any good. In 1945-46, 
40,000 feet was about twice as high as any air-liner then flew, and there- 
fore a jet transport project had to be very pressurised, and pressurised 
absolutely safely because if that failed, then everyone would die very 
quickly indeed. It is very cold at 40,000 feet, and space heating, which 
is a tricky thing, had to be made fool proof. Once again, jets were 
only in their infancy, and yet after only four years of development, 
air-line standards of reliability, ease of opera- 
tion, safety, and hard pounds, shillings, and 
pence economics had to be guaranteed. All this 
to be as good as the similar factors in piston- 
engine liners behind which there was nearly 
thirty years of development. There were other 
snags too—technical, but very real. So that 
was the difficult decision I mentioned—to try it 
or not. 

Virtually it was the only hope; and while 
one part of the industry cheered and another 
(the smaller) part wrung their hands, and 
leading American engineers said, ‘ Bet you 
don’t do it’, the Comet was ordered. After a 
number of ups and downs and changes of heart, 
the jet-propeller Viscount was also ordered. 

Here we were lucky. There was (and is) in 
Britain a system of government ordering and 
backing and paying for selected prototype 
aeroplanes, civil and military, through the 
Ministry of Supply. The reason is that proto- 
type aircraft of any size now cost so much that 
only a government purse is long enough to 
pay for their development. In America there 
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was no such system for air-liners, and still is not. The manufacturers 
or operators have to put the cash down themselves—and so far they 
have not. It is too much private money to gamble if the thing is a 
flop. As a result our Comet, thanks to government backing, is still 
without challenge as ajet air-liner: it was when it was designed, it 
was when it first flew, and it still is today, as it stands on the threshold 
of its regular passenger-carrying career for B.O.A.C. We have a five- 
year lead on the field with still no competitor in sight. And let us 
pause here to raise our hats to the engineers and designers and policy- 
makers, not forgetting distinguished public servants, like Sir Alec 
Coryton and others, who made the triumph possible. 


Halving the Times of Journeys 

That, then, is the background up to date. And what now? All is 
far from being over. The Comet will start on her routes about January 
next—maybe before. The Viscount will be on her routes next year too. 
But it is still not plain sailing. First of all there are operational diffi- 
culties, especially with the pure-jet Comet. On the plus side, she is 
going to shatter existing air-line schedules on every route on which she 
flies. Journey times are coming down by half, first to South Africa 
then to the Far East—and finishing up with under forty hours to 
Australia. You will be able to listen at home to the first day of a 
Test Match at Sydney, and actually see all of the third day on the 
ground itself—having had a night’s sleep first. What a world-beating 
weapon this puts into B.O.A.C.’s hands—twice as fast as anyone else 
in the blue sky which is always above the weather; so flying in smooth- 
ness with practically no vibration, very little noise, and a fuel that does 
not flash up at the sight of a spark, because jet engines use paraffin and. 
not petrol. And then, in a year or two’s time, the long-range Comet 
with new Avon engines which should enable it to fly on the Atlantic 
route, and practically keep pace with the sun. New York to London in 
six or seven hours against everyone else’s fourteen, or, with the wind, 
down to five hours. 

Yet there are problems. Has it ever occurred to you what are 
thé problems connected with a jet plane travelling twice as fast as 
any other, when you come to think in terms of Air Traffic Control? 
The need of a radio telephone for them which has a sure range of 
over 200 miles so that the Comet pilot can talk to the controller 
before he starts to come down, and make sure that he is clear to 
land—or perhaps that he has to fly on to an alternative field in bad 
weather. That is because a pure jet has to stay high to get its 
range. Low down it drinks fuel heavily for less speed—and so you 
cannot mess a Comet about waiting a landing turn at 10,000 feet. 
B.O.A.C. have allowed for that in their early schedules, but they do 
want it legislated for if they are going to get the money-making best 
out of the aircraft and carry more passengers instead of lots of theore- 
tically unnecessary fuel. That is all up to Flying Control—and there is 
no doubt that a 500-m.p.h. jet plane mixed up with their 250-m.p.h. 


piston-engined traffic has made them put on their thinking caps. And - 


the same is true—though to a much lesser extent—of the Viscount. 
' Incidentally, the reason for a jet-propeller Viscount which has an 
air-screw instead of the ‘whoosh’ of a pure jet is that for medium 
distances, like those in Europe, you do not want to’ clamber up to 
40,000 feet and streak along at 500 m.p.h.: there is not enough distance 
between stops to do it. So you settle for less speed and height, fit 
an air-screw and still retain all the other lovely features of jet travel: 
much less noise, no vibration, increased speed, cheap and reliable run- 
ning and safer fuel. You want a pure jet only for distances of 900 
miles or more, and for under 250 miles the helicopter. Between is the 
province of the jet-prop. / 

So far, so good. We have the aeroplanes. The Flying Control 
is fixed, for the moment, on the routes where the problem will arise 
first—and it is in the process of being fixed for the future when jets 
will be all over the place. But apart from prestige, what does it mean 
to the British aircraft industry? What it could mean is obvious: all 
international operators having to buy British merely to compete, and a 
very big export trade indeed for engines and aircraft. And not all 
Comets either—because we have a very fine big jet-prop. machine, 
the Bristol Britannia, coming along for the ‘stop at all stations’ 
bread-and-butter routes, and that is likely to be a world beater also. 
We could lead the world and always (as with the Britannia) keep a 
couple of jumps ahead to make it a continuous process. The Director 
of the Society of British Aircraft Constructors said only the other day 
that our potential export trade in jet air-liners could run into 
£1,000,000,000 in the next ten years. - But, in the same week, the 
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President of the Society was appealing to the Government for the 
manpower to make this possible. Only last week the Air League of 
the British Empire, through Sir-Guy Garrod, appealed for the same 
thing. Pee ea aa 

No one orders big air-iiners by the hundred. They cost anything up to 
£500,000 each for the Comet, and about the same for the Stratocruiser, 
and they have to last for ten years. A very big world fleet is about 
twenty (B.O.A.C. have ordered twenty Comets), and a reasonable 
medium Comet fleet is about five—because, with their speed, they can 
do many more trips a year than a comparable piston-engined liner. One 
French firm is, in fact, going to run quite extensive services with two or 
three Comets and so are Canadian Pacific. I say all this to-show that 
the actual numbers of air-liners ordered throughout the world is not 
large, and you do not replace them every other day. It is much more 
like buying the Queen Mary or the Queen Elizabeth, but the actual 
value of these aircraft in cash is very high; there is a big trade to be 
done in selling them. 

Can we do that trade? The answer to that lies in the manpower 
position. Britain has got this air-liner lead; many countries, including 
America, are nibbling at our products; but the one thing a customer 
wants to know is the delivery date, and that is the snag. The aircraft 
industry is now weighted by rearmament orders of such proportions 
that, it is already agreed, without a great increase in labour force 
the factories will not be able to cope. If we cannot cope with air 
rearmament, as so many experts maintain we cannot—short of drastic 
measures to get the manpower—then still less can we cope with air-liners. 

And there we have it. We have done the work, and solved the 
problems. We have the aeroplanes—we are on top of the world. Can 
we now consolidate it all in the only way it can be consolidated— 
by production? Air Chief Marshal Sir Guy Garrod has just said that 
we cannot even look at it short of a reorientation of our manpower; 
indeed that we cannot meet our existing military aircraft orders in time 
without such measures, let alone build civil aircraft as well. Yet the 
prizes for doing both may be survival one one hand and £1,000,000,000 
worth of exports in ten years, on the other. It will be tragic if we do 
not reap the world benefit of our genius, but only gain a succés d’estime. 
Maybe there is a halfway path between Sir Guy’s pessimism and the 
dream of British aeroplanes on every world route and wearing every 
world flag. But, whichever way you look at it, there is a problem, 
and the solution of it can lie only in the realms of national policy where 
it becomes one more thread in the warp and weft of great affairs. 

—Home Service 


The title of The Law of the Sea, by William McFee (Faber, 18s.) is 
somewhat misleading and may perhaps deter some readers. His book is 
not a legai manual for the guidance of those who follow the sea nor 
does it belong to the class of books in which experts seek to popularise a 
knowledge of their: special subjects. Mr. McFee is certainly not a lawyer, 
but criticism based on legal grounds is disarmed at the start by the 
modesty with which the preface proclaims his amateur status. Perhaps 
the book may best be described as a miscellany, with some emphasis on 
the legal side, of information upon matters connected with the sea. The 
author knows from experience the law and custom which govern the 
relations of owners, masters, crews, and all others concerned in maritime 
affairs. He tells us what.is meant in practice by technical terms, legal-and 
nautical, and the general purpose of his book is to give us a picture of 
the various human.elements which enter into the actual working of ships. 
The picture thus presented is set in a historical frame, and the law of 
today is shown against a background of the Rhodian Sea Law, the Laws 
of. Oléron, and other ancient codes. As a historian Mr. McFee would not 
claim to be an expert, and at some points he may expose himself to the ~ 
criticism of the learned. The book is. not one for serious students, since 
references have been deliberately excluded, and the short bibliography 
makes it clear that there are some surprising gaps in the author’s own 
reading. No allusion, for example, is made to the outstanding work of 
Gidel, and indeed most of the recent literature seems to have been 
ignored. When all this has been said, it should be added that Mr. McFee 
has written a most readable book. It should interest all those who wish to 
know something of the sea as the home of a working community, and 
there cannot be many readers who will not find in the book something 
that they did not know before. The chapters which> deal with piracy, 
privateering, and mutiny are perhaps the best in the book. Mr. McFee — 
writes from the American point of view and is primarily concerned with 
the mercantile marine’ of the United States. He is sharply critical of the 
efforts made by Congress to regulate and protect the shipping industry, 
and he emphasises the difficulty of building up in America the same kind 
of maritime tradition which has grown up in western Europe. In so far 
as the future is concerned, he builds his hopes chiefly upon the possibility 
of developing a uniform law and practice of the sea by the method of 
international conferences. : 
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“intellectual perspective no American would have’. 


-Canadian. What are my assumptions and what is my attitude? 
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A Canadian Looks Back on the Royal Visit 


S 


By ARTHUR PHELPS 


HEARD two Englishmen talking about the royal visit and.as a 
’ Canadian I pricked up my ears. ‘ Those fellows are certainly not 
talking about the thing as Americans would ’, I said to myself, “ they 
are making assumptions no American would make; they have an 
Then, I bethought 
myself, where does the Canadian come in? I am an English-speaking 
I re- 
called the words of a French-Canadian fellow citizen. He had said: ‘ 
wonder if one day we’ll abandon the monarchial system; if the legal 


‘fiction of the King as King of Canada will remain? French-Canadians 


are not Royalists by conviction’. And he went on: ‘ Yet we do see 
the Crown as part of the political institutions of Canada, and we can 
respect it if we do not love it’. That was an intellectual perspective, but 
not quite the Englishman’s intellectual perspective. But what about 
my own attitude and perspective? 


A Warning from Washington 


My first, arresting, personal contact with the fact of the visit came in 
a country store. It is a large general ‘shop doing a sizeable business in 
its village and surrounding countryside. Also, in the summer, it sells 
a lot of goods to tourist Americans who have come up for the fishing. 
The owner of the store buys through importing firms in Montreal and, 
indeed, sometimes direct from London. He said to me: ‘ What about 
this royal tour business, anyway? Is it just a political and_ business 
stust? Look’, he said, ‘I want to show you something. Does this mean 
the Americans are scared? ’” What he showed me.was a copy of one of 
those ostensibly srivate newsletters issued to business men of this con- 
tinent, who pay twenty-five dollars a year for the privilege of seeming 
to be on the inside of things. This particular newsletter came from 
Washington and suggested the discreet and knowledgeable horse’s 
mouth. The gist of the page in the document which disturbed my friend 
was to the effect that Canadian business men should be on guard 
against the political and business implications of the royal visit, which 
might tend to put them against their best interests, under emotional 
excitement, among- the Commonwealth countries behind the picket 
fence of the sterling bloc. It was implied that neither American nor 
Canadian business men would like this. 

Against the background of all that the royal tour has since engendered, 
that suave newsletter for business men may be minutely incidental. That 
it turned one Canadian business man towards his Princess with an 
aroused imaginative and even defensive warmth is interesting. Indeed, 
the incident fits in with something else, with the tone of half-amused, 
half-superior rebuke in which, sensing the point at which familiarity 
becomes a solvent for monarchy, the C.B.C. Trans-Canada National 
News reported one evening that in Washington someone shouted ‘ Hey, 
Liz!’ and snapped a candid camera. There was rebuke in the tone of 
the Canadian news report. 

The definition of a Canadian, whether he be i in his background 
British, French, or something else, still stands: a Canadian is one who 
is increasingly aware of being American in the continental sense, without 
being American in the national sense. All this, thus far, may seem to 
you apart from what you may have expected in a report from a 
Canadian on the royal visit. It seems to me that your press and radio, 
as well as ours, have examined most of the obvious and arresting facets 
of what has grown to be a really tremendous and fascinating phenom- 
enon in Ganadian national experience. But, back of those obvious and 
arresting facets, there is a central weight of inner significance. Beneath 
the social jockeyings—and perhaps there have been too many—the 
gracious ceremonial, the flags, the massed school children, are two 
things, conditioned and conditioning, operative and pivotal: one, what 
we over here call ‘the American influence’; and, two, the shadowed 
prestige of Britain in these troubling days. 

If some of you are inclined to leave royal tours as something in the 
main for colonials to get excited about, I will'say at once we are not 
colonials, and there was excitement among us. Part of that bustle and 
excitement came from the fact that we were showing off our country 


> 


to important and interested visitors. Hospitality polishes the pots. Part 
of the excitement came from something which has no direct political or 
constitutional bearing whatever. The whole romantic magic of the 
tradition of the fairy-story princess put a kind of incandescence about 
the person of a real, flesh-and-blood princess. Princess was the word, 
not the Crown, nor Empire, nor Commonwealth, nor Britain, but 
Princess.. In. this sense the visit was not so much a royal progress 
as it was a kind of amazing, modern, fairy-story adventure. And 
as spectacle, of course, the tour had its fascination. The drive from 
Dorval Airport, for instance, to Montreal City Hall, went by the 
corner on which our house stands.. We watched from our windows; 
watched the first seemingly casual individuals and groups,-a thin 
straggling line along the street edge. We then saw that line thicken 
and solidify; saw the flags break out; felt the tension and heard the 
waves of sound. And that was only an incidental linear section of 
universal street scene. 

The crowds massed to enjoy their spectacle, part of which was them- 
selves. Simple human curiosity explained much of the response. Also, 
as generating. force back of the interest and excitement, there was, I 
think, the feeling that here at least is something the Americans have 
not got. There was, too, the competition in community displays of 
hospitality. Now all these are human, natural interests and motivations; 
they contributed and co-operated to turn the friendly visit of two young 
people romantically curious about Canada into a tremendous event. 
A distinguished New Yorker with Canadian background said to me: 
“But don’t you fool yourself. It’s all just MacArthur stuff. People are 
tense today; they’re on a hair-trigger; they'll turn out for anything’. 
Well, I wonder; and I hope you wonder, too. Realism and cynicism 
are the pose of the sophisticated. 

I am brought back to what I said about an inner central core beneath 
this many-faceted phenomenon. Take that matter of what we call ‘the 
American influence’. We Canadians must face up to the fact of that 
influence. It is, of course, nonsense to make a bogey out of it. In a 
hundred ways the American influence on Canadian life is a thing to be 
welcomed and delighted in. Just now a strange, bemused America may 
seem to hold in eclipse an older, more poised America. But that 
traditional America still exists, and Canadians have been, are, and will 
continue to be its beneficiaries. Yet there is a lesser or worser America, 
whose influence does operate powerfully among us Canadians: in the 
main I think because there is a ready appetite among us for less than the 
best. Whatever the Americans do badly we seem ready to do at least 
half badly. It is true that there is a tremendous amount of American 
money, with its accompanying philosophies of acquisition and use, in 
this country, but we have welcomed that money. There is what some of 
us would call querulously almost an American occupation of our north. 
But we have welcoméd that, too. American advertising overwhelms us, 
but we profit by it as we may and imitate it when we can. 


Shadowed Prestige ? 


What we do need, perhaps, is a counterpoise. We need to be 
reminded that our tradition is our own; that it stems westward out of 
Europe in a way different from the American; that we have had not 
their melting pot but our own mixing bowl—and there may be a vast 
difference. A royal visit, I think, with its symbolism can remind us 
of this: If who am a Statute of Westminster Canadian, believe that the 
royal visit of this autumn gave us just such a reminder. And, concerning 
that other matter, the shadowed prestige of Britain in these troubled 
days, who has licence to talk of the decay of empire, except that Britain, 
who might choose to glory in it? As for Britain’s post-war domestic 
social experiments, who should praise except those who, themselves 
replenished and not diminished, seemed not to need to put such 
bravery on? 

The happy, strenuous holiday of two co-operative, responsive, and 
charming young people, which perhaps to their surprise, as well as 
ours, became immeasurable and mystical, serves to govern the direction 
of political thought.—From a talk in the Home Service 
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A Case of Perversity ? 


HE Third Programme, doing things in a big way, is just 

launching upon a series of Bernard Shaw programmes and 

plays which are to stretch well into 1952. Mr. St. John Ervine, 

whe is the general editor of the programmes, gave an intro- 
ductory talk last week which we publish in this number. Most persons 
of his own age will probably accept Mr. Ervine’s opinions as being fair. 
But to the younger generation Shaw’s plays may now seem. extra- 
ordinarily perverse. Just as G. K. Chesterton in his: essays always 
hunted the paradoxical sentence, Shaw in his plays appeared to delight 
in the paradoxical character. If he writes of doctors as in ‘ The Doctor’s 
Dilemma’ he has to show that they are ne more sure of their facts than 
are priests. If he discourses on the appeal of a lover, as in ‘ Candida’, 
he has to prove that the strength of that appeal lies in its weakness. In 
‘Arms and the Man’ he deflates the military virtues with his chocolate- 
cream soldier; in ‘ Caesar and Cleopatra’ Caesar has to be shown as a 
man who wins victories less ‘by skill than by cunning. Giving us a play 
about St. Joan in an age of scepticism, he enjoys defending the faith 
and at the same time making a plausible case for those who burnt her. 
Finally, when the western world was beginning to fear dictators after 
ridding itself of kings, he could produce ‘ The Apple Cart ’, with its hero 
a dictator king, adding to it as a final touch of perversity a dictator: s 
mistress whose charms were purely platonic. 

Was this perversity or paradoxicality deliberate? Some, contem- 
poraries certainly thought so. Chesterton remarked how, in an age of 
democracy, Shaw had to look for something newer than democracy— 
but then of course Chesterton was not a Fabian. On the other hand, the 
old rebel always attracts the younger generation; that is why the 
younger generation usually votes Left, though the men of the Left may 
be less rebellious than they appear. Perhaps force of circumstance made 
Shaw a rebel. He had an unhappy childhood and a hard struggle in 
London before he made good, and he confessed himself how he ex- 
perimented with every kind of would-be popular or daring play in the 
supreme effort to make himself famous. Thus, while he usually said what 
he meant and meant what he said, he laid himself open to the charge 
of practising perversity for perversity’s sake. 

But all this, one fancies, will cut little ice with coming generations. 
Some of the sardonic humour will of course stick. Doctors and dramatic 
critics, for example, will remain fair game for a long time yet. But 
millionaires, like butlers, are a disappearing class and we may move 
into a world where philosophers are as likely to be dustmen as dustmen 
are to be philosophers.. Shaw may stand or fall not by his paradoxes and 
social or socialist commentaries but by the durability of his wit. One 
does not care, for example, that the social or class conditions about 
which ‘ The Importance of Being Earnest’ was written have disappeared, 


for its power as a play to entertain remains; it is a play that can be . 


enjoyed again and again, provided it is well acted. Perhaps the weakness 
of Shaw will prove to be a certain bloodlessness revealed in the unlikeli- 
_ hood of some of his women characters and the lack of sympathy among 
some of his men. But we ourselves are probably still too close to the 
shadow of his greatness and to the social revolution for which he 
laboured to measure with any confidence his genius as a playwright. 
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What They Are Saying 


Broadcasts on the three-power disarmament declaration 
x 4 

WHILE WESTERN COMMENTATORS last week concentrated their attention 

on the three-power disarmament declaration (and Mr. Vyshinsky’s 

rejection of it—after, as he said, lying awake all night laughing), 

eastern commentators centred most of their attention on the October 


Revolution celebrations, including speeches boasting of Soviet Russia’s 


“armed might’. 
In France, the western disarmament proposals were given general 
approval. The Radical Socialist L’ Aurore-said that if they were accepted 


_ by Stalin, the world could devote its efforts to the only kind of warfare 


which it desired—the war against human suffering. It added: 

But should these proposals be rejected, it would be the prelude to an 
all-out armaments ‘race with all the consequences which would follow 
from it. Once again it is up to the Soviet Union to say where she stands. 

The world did not have long to wait: Russia rejected them within 
twenty-four hours. While Moscow radio gave great publicity to Mr. 
Vyshinsky’ s speech, the minimum was given to Mr. Acheson’s, which, 
in Pravda, was reduced to a single sentence. Berlin radio’s verdict was 
as follows: 

Acheson’s very first performance in Paes is calculated to act as a 
warning-signal to the entire peace-loving world. The pretence of peace- 
loving intentions put up by Truman and Acheson is nothing but a 
transparent camouflage for their war preparations. : - 


The western disarmament proposals were described by the Polish radio 

‘a deceitful manoeuvre of the American imperialists and an attempt 
to cloak their policy of armaments and aggression’. From Italy, the 
Corriere della Sera commented: 

The reason for Mr. Vyshinsky’s irritation was the fact that the roles 
are now reversed. The Western Powers have offered disarmament and 
peace and the Soviet Union has been driven into a corner, But the 
western plan will not succeed because it assumes international control 
of armaments; and Russia does not accept control.” 


The verdict of the Catholic Conservative Le Figaro was: 

It is becoming clearer and clearer that words of goodwill and 
academic harangues make no impression in Moscow. The Soviet Union 
will only consent to talk. business when she is confronted by resourceful 
power. As Karl Marx once observed: “Russia is an animal which only, 
has dealings with beasts of her own size’. 


Meanwhile, Russia’s rejection of this latest initiative by the Western. 
Powers in no way deterred Moscow radio from broadcasting the follow-, 
ing article by Academician Tarle in New Times: 

In world history it is impossible to find another example in which 

a strong first-rate Power has shown such a constant preparedness for 

a settlement, by peaceful means alone, of any divergences and troubles | 

which arise in international politics, The great tradition of peace among 

nations which was proclaimed by the great October Revolution remains > 
an unshakable foundation of the Stalin foreign policy. 


Side by side with these declarations of peace, Moscow broadcasts on. 
the October Revolution anniversary were punctuated with professions 
of armed might. Tremendous publicity was given to the speeches made 
in the Red Square by Beria and Marshal Malinovsky, who spoke of 
the Soviet people’s preparedness ‘ to meet the aggressor fully armed ’. 
A commentator added: 3 
The warriors of the Soviet Army and Navy are persistently perfect- — 
ing their military and. political knowledge and increasing the military 
preparedness of their forces. 
At the same time, a Moscow broadcast summed up its impressions of 
the parade in the Red Square as a 
further demonstration of the monolithic unity of the Soviet people, 
their striving for peace, their unshakable faith in the achievement of 
their greatest aim—communism. : 
The October Revolution celebrations in the satellite countries were of 
interest mainly for the many speeches pointing out the danger of 
Titoism in these countries. A Prague broadcast, relaying the speech 
made by the Czechoslovak Prime Minister, Zapotocky, after declaring 
that it was ‘a sacred duty’ jealously to guard friendship with the 
U.S.S.R., went on: : 
A single deviation. from this friendship, the slightest doubt, would | 
give rise to‘a danger of bankruptcy, would mean foe the camp | 


of peace to the camp of capitalism and warmongering. . Look at’ 
Yugoslavia’s terrible crash into the abyss! 
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Did You Hear That ie 


CONCERT IN THE COLOSSEUM 


AFTER CENTURIES OF being nothing more than a ruin, the Colosseum has 
once more been used as a place of public entertainment. A concert given 
there was described by CHRISTOPHER SERPELL in ‘ The Eye-witness ’. 
“The Emperor Vespasian’, he said, ‘who began building it in 
A.D. 72, would have been disappointed. There were no gladiators. 
There was no mass slaughter of rare wild beasts. It was not even 
flooded for the purpose of staging a mock naval battle. There was just 
a peaceful concert de- 
dicated to the works of 
the Italian composer, 
Verdi. Nor were the tiers 
of seats round the great 
oval arena packed with 
their original audience of 
50,000. In fact they are 
now too ruinous to act 
as seats at all. So the, 
present-day audience, 
numbering some 5,000, 
sat on what might be 
called “the floor” of 
the house in the actual 
arena which used to be 
the scene of gladiatorial 
combats, while the 
orchestra and the singers 
were grouped at one end. 
“ Nevertheless, this 
concert, organised by a 
patriotic and charitable 
society, represented a 
considerable achievement. 
Some twenty-five years 
ago the archaeologists 
tore up the floor of the 
arena to find out what 
lay beneath. They laid 
bare a maze of masonry 
and brick walls which were at first believed to be the dressing-rooms, 
wild-beast cages, and water systems of the old amphitheatre. Later on 
_ it was found that most of these constructions were the foundations of a 
medieval stronghold built by a great Roman family which used 
the Colosseum as its fortress during the Dark Ages. Whatever they 
were, they marred the appearance of the arena to the casual visitor, who 
entered through the vaulted funnels in the massive outer wall to see 
below him a tangle of walls and passages which distracted the eye and 
spoilt the general effect. es 
‘The organisers of this concert not only had to get permission from 
all sorts of authorities to hold it; they had also to devise some method 
of roofing over these ruins below the floor level which would not 
damage the structure or upset the archaeologists. They did so by 
supporting a temporary wooden floor with steel scaffolding. Now that 
they have done so, the general appearance of the arena is greatly 
improved, and many people are already asking for the restoration of a 
permanent floor so that the Colosseum can be used for all kinds of 
spectacles and pageants. It should certainly make a magnificent setting 
for this type of entertainment which the Italians know so well how to 
stage. And perhaps it would be better adapted to them than to actual 
concerts of music. The archways and tunnels of the original structure 
make its acoustics rather variable ’. 


TWO WAYS OF MAKING RAIN 

In a Home Service talk, B. J. MASON discussed experiments in rain- 
making. “What are clouds made of?” he asked. ‘For the most part 
they are made up of tiny water droplets, less than a thousandth of an 
inch in diameter. These droplets must grow a good deal if they are 
to fall out of the cloud, and’ survive evaporation as they fall through 
the drier air beneath and finally reach the ground as rain. It would 
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At ithe recent concent given in ithe Colosseum, the musidians were grouped at one side while the 
audience sat in the arena, once the scene of gladiatorial combats 


need 1,000 of these cloud droplets to make even one drizzle drop, 
while a large raindrop would require 100,000,000. So to get rain we 
have to pass from cloud droplet to raindrop; I am going to suggest two 
ways of producing these large drops from the original small ones. 
“Suppose that the cloud contains some droplets which are larger 
than the rest; these will tend to fall faster than the smaller ones and 
so they will collide and join up with some of the lesser drops which 
they overtake. If the cloud is a thick one, and the upward air currents 
: are strong, our larger 
droplet will have a long 
| journey among its smaller 
neighbours, and so even- 
tually may grow large 
enough to fall out of the 
cloud as a_ raindrop. 
When drops join to- 
gether like this to pro- 
duce larger ones they are 
said to coalesce, so this 
method of producing 
raindrops is called the 
coalescence process. 
“The second method 
works only if there is a 
considerable depth of 
cloud colder than nought 
degrees centigrade, that 
is, below the temperature 
at which water in bulk 
normally freezes. These 
small water droplets can 
freeze only if they are 
infected by small crystal- 
line particles, called 
nuclei. Because the drop- 
lets are so small and 
much more numerous 
than the nuclei, only a 
few of them are able to 
freeze, even though the temperature may be well below the normal freez- 
ing point. The droplets that do not freeze are said to be super-cooled. So 
this cloud is now a mixture of these super-cooled droplets and minute ice 
crystals, but in this condition it is unstable. The droplets start to 
evaporate and the extra vapour condenses on to the ice crystals; in other 
words, the ice crystals grow at the expense of the water droplets. When 
the crystals become sufficiently numerous, and this happens when the 
top of the cloud is colder than about minus twelve degrees centigrade, 
several of them may become cemented together to form a snowflake. 
But in warm weather this may melt before leaving the cloud and 
produce one or more raindrops’. 


THROUGH A HEDGE BACKWARDS 
In a talk in the West of England Home Service on the history of hedges 
and field patterns in Devon, ALFRED SHORTER said: 

‘There is little doubt that many of the hedgebanks are of ancient 
origin, perhaps dating from prehistoric times, when the early folk in the 
south-west were concerned to protect their animals, pastures, and crops 
against the fiercer elements of the climate and wild animals. However 
that may be, there are in many Devon parishes some very varied and 
interesting patterns formed by the hedgebanks and the other field 
boundaries. 

‘The first kind of field pattern is the straight-sided or geometric. 
These fields were obviously plotted and laid out in comparatively 
modern times. We find many of them on the rough downs, moors, and 
commons of the country. This pattern is usually absent from the rich, 
long-cultivated lands of Devon, and that fact in itself suggests that the 
strictly geometric patterns represent relatively late reclamation of land 
from moors, heaths, and furzy downs. 

‘The second kind of pattern takes various forms but all of them are 
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best described as patchworks, in which the fields have individual names 
and are of different and often quite irregular shapes and sizes, Often 
such patchworks occur round the buildings of a single old farm or a 
small group of farms. Many of these fields must have been created by 
farmers in Saxon, medieval, and even later times, and we can picture 
the laborious conquest of the forest and the waste carried out by genera- 
tions of farming families, enlarging their pastures and arable land by 
enclosing new fields piecemeal. . 

‘But one sometimes sees, especially around towns and villages and 
even some hamlets, a third and quite different pattern. This is made 
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Hedged fields at (Combe ‘Martin, North Devon 


up of groups of small, hedgebanked fields, roughly rect- 
angular in shape and with the longer sides curved and 
about a furlong in length. The fields may be as small as 
one, two, or three acres each. You can see this at such 
places as Combe Martin, Georgeham, and Braunton in 
North Devon; Halberton, Sampford Peverell, Cullomp- 
ton, and Ottery St. Mary in the east; and Ashburton and 
Brixham in the south. It has been suggested that this 
pattern recalls that of the strips in the old open fields of 
England from Saxon times onwards. In Devon such strip 
patterns seem to have been frozen or fossilised, as it were, 
by the hedgebanks which were built around small fields, as 
the small fields were enclosed from the strips of the large 
open field. Much of the south-west was enclosed quite 
early as compared with most of England, indeed many 
such enclosures occurred in Devon in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. 

“Is there any other evidence to tell us where strips in 
open fields formerly existed in Devon? Well, there is the 
documentary evidence. Many years ago H. L. Gray, in his 
book English Field Systems, quoted documents to show 
that open fields had formerly existed in certain parts of 
Devon, but it was still considered that these were excep- 
tional and that Devon had lain outside the main areas of 
open-field system in England. More recently H. P. R.- 
Finberg has traced several references to open field in various parts’ of 
Devon in medieval times, and his conclusion is that “ As the case now 
stands, we must face the possibility that nearly every village and hamlet 
in Devon may once have had some open field’, Then we can ‘some- 
times be guided by field-names. It is true that we rarely find in Devon 
any evidence of large groups of fields bearing names like East Field, 
Middle Field and West Field, which would immediately suggest a two- 
‘or three-field system in open fields similar to those of the Midlands. 
But we sometimes find a group of parallel small fields all of which bear 
the same or similar names. This at least suggests that they were enclosed 
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from strips which lay parallel to one another in sets, each of which was 
the equivalent of a “shott” or “furlong” and thus bore a distinctive 
name. In Brixham parish, for egample, we find twenty or more groups 
of such small fields called North Field, Landscove, Chisseldon, Three 
Lands, Berry Head Lands and so on. Finally, there is the evidence from 
scattered fragments of original strip fields which can still be seen on 
the ground. These take various forms. In many parts of the county, 
from sea level to 1,400 feet or so on Dartmoor, are patches of old ridge 
and furrow which often survive on land which has not been cultivated 
for a long time, but which was certainly at one time under the plough. 
All this makes it probable that open field was formerly 
present in many parts of Devon’. 


GOSSAMER DAYS 


“Gossamer days start in the autumn’, said EVELYN 
CHEESMAN in a Home Service talk. ‘ Before then, the 
garden may have been full of spiders’ webs of many 
different kinds of patterns as beautiful as old lace, but 
we do not notice them or appreciate the beauty until all 
the threads are strung with dewdrops. Then we can. 
follow the intricate designs and realise how very satis- 
fying they are. Lace patterns have been carried out by 
copying spiders’ webs. 

‘In places where there are many spider communities, 
experiments have been made to utilise the gossamer by 
spinning and weaving it. I have seen a*sample of 
material made of web. It was strong, but disappointing 
in appearance. Had it been dyed it would have been 
better—it was a dirty grey colour. But though spider 
gossamer is silk, it has not the gloss which makes silk-. 
worms’ silk so pleasing in texture. 

‘Human beings are not the only creatures to use silk: 
insects use it in many different ways. And of these uses 
perhaps the most curious has been adopted by certain 
large red ants which depend upon silk for their house- 
building. 

“These ants are well known in tropical countries 
and are not popular.. They bite very fiercely if their 
nests are disturbed,-and they make many nests in small 
: trees of gardens or planta- 
tions where it is almost im- 
possible to avoid brushing 
against them. They weave - 
large leaves together with 
silk, and make a cosy nest in- 
side with sentinels to guard 
each one. ; 

‘It puzzled people for ~ 
years to know how the ants 
manage to get silk to fasten 
the edges of these leaves, for 
ants are not like silkworms: 
they cannot manufacture silk 
out of their own bodies. | It 
was even suggested that. the 
ants collect spider gossamer, . 
but that is not feasible, be- 
cause even if they did per- 
form such a difficult task, the 
gossamer would not stick to 
the surface of anything. 

‘The explanation is much 
more wonderful. It is the 
ant grubs which provide 
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_ the material. When they have finished growing, they secrete a certain 


amount of silk to make their own cocoons in which they pupate and 
change into adult ants. The worker ants watch for this stage; which 
does not last long. When the grubs start weaving they are carried to 
those leaves which require to be joined. Other workers hold the edges 
together with their strong jaws while’ the grubs are used like living 
shuttles. Then they are carried back to the nursery again and allowed 


to spin their cocoons in peace. It is an astounding ceremony, carried out 


by insects which are guided by instinct only. Without reasoning, they — 
have discovered how to make use of this valuable building material ’. 
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Power and the State—II 


By LORD RADCLIFFE 


Y HEN I spoke of Plato last week I described how he 
believed, or almost believed, in the possibility of a perfect 
human society and how, for the chance of creating this, 
he was prepared to see absolute and unrestrained power 


- placed in the hands of a few special individuals. If you turn to the 


Middle Ages, you perceive men’s minds dominated by beliefs that are 
nearly the direct opposite of these. The period of the Middle Ages 
represents many centuries in time: but it was the character of medieval 
thought to see human society and man’s life in society, not so much 
as episodes distinct in themselves, with a meaning and significance of 
their own, but as part of the greater, eternal society whose. destiny it 


~ was to fulfil God’s purpose with the world. There might be justice in 


the world—certainly, there ought to be justice if only men would follow 


_ right reason and God’s will—but the perfect society, as the perfect 


man, was something that could not in the nature of things be realised 
in a form of life whose values, at the best, were but transitory and 
provisional. 


Exaltation of Political Office . 

Such a view, which was essentially religious, gave a peculiar status to 
the holder of power. On the one hand, it exalted*political office. The 
ruler could be spoken of as God’s direct representative on earth, his 
relation to the state a reflection of God’s relation to the world. ‘ The 
figure of God’s majesty, His captain, steward, deputy elect’. Political 
power in this setting carried the obligation of religious duty: “Through 
this crown you become a sharer in our Ministry’ were the words in 
which the Archbishop administered the Coronation oath to the King 
of France. Had not St. Paul himself said in one of those fateful sentences 
that haunted the medieval mind: ‘ There is no power but of God: the 
powers that be are ordained of God. Whosoever therefore resisteth the 
power resisteth the ordinance of God: and they that resist shall receive 
to themselves damnation’? So the holder of power could claim that he 
was in some sense priest as well as king. 

But, on the other hand, this religious attitude was strong in its 
restraint of power; at any rate until, with the break-up of the medieval 
system, monarchy was endowed with the theory of divine right, and 
what had been before acknowledgment of duty became instead a claim 
to privilege, thereby following what seems to be some fatal law of 
human affairs. For, to the medieval mind, absolute power would 
have been an impious as well as an impossible conception. It was 
impossible because the feudal system itself diffused power and made of 
the king less a sovereign than a chief among his barons, who in some 
countries actually elected him: It was impossible also because physical 
conditions and the smallness of the economic scale impeded any supreme 
central power. But it was impious because men did genuinely believe 
that there was all the difference in this world—or all the difference in 
the next—between what you could do and what*you ought to do, 
in political life. For anyone dazed with the loud commands of modern 
life—‘ what public opinion requires’, “the will of the people’, ‘the 
declared will of Parliament ’—to turn away to the political thought of 
the Middle Ages is to enter some quiet, magnificent cathedral from the 
noise and glare of the market place. ‘The King is under no man, 
but he is under God and the Law’. That is Bracton speaking, an 
English lawyer of the thirteenth century. ‘It is beyond controversy 
among all good men that if the persons in authority command anything 
contrary to Natural Law or the Divine Precepts, it is not to be done’. 


. That is Grotius speaking, a Dutch lawyer of the sixteenth century. And 


both of. them knew that they were saying nothing that had not been 
accepted doctrine in Christendom for centuries: not only in England 
and Holland but in Spain and France and Italy and Germany. And 
,they were speaking not of usurped authority or of powers to which 
no allegiance was due, but of regular, duly constituted ‘authority. 
And in.effect they were saying that those who hold political power 
must adapt themselves to the moral order if they want to claim 
obedience: that the moral order cannot be required to adapt itself 
to. them. Does it matter to us today that people talked and thought 


like this such a long time ago? As to that there are one or two things 
to be said. I am speaking in the briefest generalisations about a great 
period of time—something far longer than what we may call the 
Modern Age—during which portentous shapes of history formed and 
dissolved. Indeed, you can start the Middle Ages and end them almost 


“where you like, for they are part of one continuous process coming out of 


the antique world and the Dark Ages and shading into the world of 
today. 

Take it that they were at their flower in the thirteenth century: 
that their first beginnings lie with St. Augustine and the fall of Rome 
in the fifth century after Christ and their end somewhere between 
the fifteenth and the seventeenth centuries: that covers a very long 
stretch of human experience. To me it makes it the more formidable 
that one can speak so generally of their thoughts and beliefs—that 
they did in so many countries-and through so many generations think 
alike about the divine origin of political power. They did not live up 
to their principles; often they lived tragically below them. But history 
is as much a history of men’s ideas as of their actions which survive 
only as the expression of ideas. Besides, who can weigh the conduct 
of a whole epoch against its faiths, its failures, and its penitence? 

The real difficulty for those who are not scholars is to see the 
Middle Ages as a reality. The climate of belief has changed so much. 
To see them as a reality requires that we should take them on their 
merits. To do it needs at first an effort of mind and imagination. We 
live among visible relics of their civilisation: castle, common, abbey, 
cathedral, and village church. But how to re-create the world in which 
those things were the centres on which life turned? To visualise a royal 
court in which jester and monarch each had his part: to see the 
Emperor of the world a bare-foot penitent at Canossa; or our Henry II, 
scourged, kneeling before Becket’s tomb at Canterbury? We may well 
wonder what sort of men they were, these men to whose eyes the crown 
and sceptre of earthly dominion must always figure the mocking reed 
and the crown of thorns. Their kind of world, their structure of ideas, 
has vanished, perhaps for ever, but out of what they believed and 
argued about (and in the end gave up believing) have come the creeds 
—if that is the right word for them—that rule today. 


The King under the Law 

The king, then, and all holders of political power, were under law. 
One must try to give a meaning to that claim. It depends on certain 
suppositions. One is that there is a fixed order of the world valid for 
all peoples and at all times. Then if so, mankind is one community; 
a belief to which, despite every set-back, the world is now struggling 
to return. Generally Christendom was thought of as the world com- 
munity, for since God himself had founded it, and had established the 
order which was to govern it, only the boldest spirits could include 
in the community peoples who did not acknowledge the Christian’s 
God. But within that conception there was one God, one government, 
and so one law. That law was a fixed set of principles which mere human 
beings had no power to tamper with. The idea of law-making— 
that is, imposing upon people as their rule for the future something that 
was to be a new rule or even a reversal of the existing rule—that idea 
was repugnant to the medieval idea of what law meant. Of course, in 
this I am committing an enormous generalisation. Statutes and ordi- 
nances were made by kings and by parliaments: but more as a 
declaration of what the law really was—what it had always been—than 
as a claim that any persons, however great or wise or representative, 
could have power to reverse or enlarge the set principle of law. 
Custom, which is after all a long-drawn-out process of law-making by 
generations of people, and the eternal principles of conduct—the law of 
nature as it was most generally called—both set limits which no political 
power, representative or non-representative, had the right to overstep. 
The authority which ignored these limits, whatever they were, was a 
tyrant; its orders were no orders, and no obedience was due to it or to 
them. 

I said its ‘limits, whatever they were’ because so vast a conception 
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might well suggest that we were speaking of some cloudy theory 
dreamed up by monks in their cells, and that. this law, eternal and 
supreme, could never be more than an abstraction lacking concrete 
terms. Nor could it be much more in an age of popular scepticism. 
But the medieval doctors did not shrink from details. They were, it 
is true, men of the schools, but many of them played a practical part 
in state affairs (indeed they were, at one time, the only people equipped 
to do so): some of the best-known names are found conducting foreign 
missions for their country. They moved, speaking a common diplo- 
matic language (Latin) in a Europe that was an international community, 
they could count upon finding a common culture and institutions that 
had a strong family resemblance to each other. I am not sure that 
Europe has ever been closer since. This in itself gave raw material 
from which the rules of the law of nature could be extracted: whatever 
seemed to be the common practice of all civilised or Christian peoples. 
Another source lay in the writings of wise men of the past: for wherever 
they could be shown to be in general agreement on some matter, it 
could be taken that there lay authority itself. Then there was the body 
of Roman law, for the Romans—founders of the last great universal 
order—had been faced with something of the same problem of finding 
the fundamental rule: the rule of ‘natural justice, equity, and good 
conscience ’, as we used to instruct our own colonial administrators. 
And, more important than any of these, there were the Scriptures 
in which God himself had spoken. 


Medieval Lack of a Critical Sense 

Over all this material brooded or played the medieval mind— 
learned, imaginative, and credulous. In their way its possessors were 
intellectualists as ardent as the Greeks, and they believed that whatever 
reason—right reason—could fairly deduce from these sources was 
universal truth. But it must be said they lacked a critical sense. Some- 
times one does not know whether to smile or to tremble when one 
sees some great political consequence deing deduced from a remote 
incident of the Old Testament or from a phrase taken out of its context 
from the New. A monarch’s claim to rule by divine commission turns 
out to have its source in the thirteenth verse of the second chapter of 
the First Epistle to Peter: in David’s command to Abishai not to kill 
the sleeping Saul—‘for who can stretch forth his hand against the 
Lord’s anointed, and be guiltless? ’—and in the passage from the Romans 
that I have already quoted. And the words ‘ Compel. them to come in’ 
had a fatal influence in the history of religious persecution. But be that 
as it may, it was a thing as grand as this that law meant to the medieval 
mind. It is worth a moment's pause to reflect how much less than this 
it means today, under a different system of ideas, and to ask whether, 
with all our gains, we have not in this lost something that was a 
powerful bond of civilisation, because it bound power itself. We cannot 
speak of natural law as these men did, for we hardly believe in its 
existence. It was ‘the unrevealed law of God’, said Aquinas: to be 
revealed by the light of the intellect which, he held, was given by 
God. It was the ‘ participation of the rational creature in the eternal 
law *. Law was the “mind and will of God’; so taught the great school 
of civil lawyers at Bologna. It was ‘reason drawn from the mind of 
God and free from all changeableness’: that was the definition of 
Mariana, a sixteenth-century Spaniard. It was above God himself, 
said Grotius, since not even He could change it. It was, to these men, 
the highest expression of human reason, divine in origin, and all man- 
made laws and ordinances must be in conformity with it or be nothing. 

The idea itself is as old as man’s conscience. There have always 
been individuals ready to meet an obligation which they feel to be 
higher than any human authority and if conflict comes even to defy 
authority to the death. This sense of ultimate duty was a theme of the 
great Greek tragedians: it was the theme of much that was taught by 
the Hebrew prophets. Socrates, who was sent to his death by the 
people of Athens because he would not stop saying what they disliked 
to hear, closes his last speech with the words: ‘ Athenians, I hold 
you in the highest regard and love: but I will obey God rather than 
you’. But what is remarkable about the thought of the Middle Ages 
is that it made the idea of a supreme law of nature into something that 
was commonly even universally accepted and it took the idea so seriously 
as to work out of it a regular system. Nor has it proved an idea that it 
has been easy to kill. 

After the rise of national states, when Europe became a quarrelsome 


family of sovereign powers, international law-had—as it were—to be- 


invented in order to provide some structure upon which to build their 
relations with each other; and the law of nature is one of the founding 
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fathers of international law. It is not spoken of now in this country 
as one of the elements of our own legal system. That is because men 
are broken in to looking to Parliament as the sole source of new or 
altered law, and we take our existing law from a complicated network 
of past statutes, precedents and decided cases. But the law of nature is 


not so far behind us after. all. I can recall a famous passage from the — 


Commentaries of Blackstone, an eighteenth-century judge, in which he 
lays it down that no human laws have any validity if they are contrary 
to the laws of nature. I do not think he meant it: but even in his day, 
apparently, it did not seem absurd to write it. If you tried to apply 
such a proposition, it would reduce to chaos and anarchy the modern 
highly organised State. Anarchy, of course, is a relative term. It is not 
one that unduly alarmed the men of the Middle Ages, who enjoyed 


_ anyway a fairly chaotic civil life. Strong centralised power was nor- 


mally lacking, as it always will be when aristocracies flourish; and the 
apparatus of the modern State—regular army, police force, permanent 
administrative departments, and great efficiency in tax gathering—had 
not then been set up. There was some point, therefore, in asking 
whether one ought to obey a particular law or under what conditions 
laws were binding. It was not just a question of having to obey them 
or take the consequences. 

The conception of a universal, moral law, ruling majestically over 


human affairs, is a religious conception. But the medieval world is _ 


only intelligible as a world conceived in terms of religion. Because it 
was so conceived, the Holy Roman Empire, which as an achievement 
was little more than a dream, remains still the perfect embodiment of 
the political thought of the Middle Ages. It was to have two heads, pope 
and emperor, who were to wield the two swords, one of spiritual, the. 
other of temporal, power. It was to be a universal empire embracing 
the community of mankind. And it was to realise on earth the Kingdom 
of God. Its founder was Charlemagne, whose favourite book, we are 
told, was St. Augustine’s City of God.-What this empire might have 
become during the 1,000 years of its nominal existence is one of the 
unanswered guesses of history; for even in the centuries when it had 
real and powerful existence it met shipwreck on the controversies 
between pope and emperor. Power is so greedy a thing that it cannot 
even share the world between two thrones. No one doubted that the 
emperor held his temporal power of God: but did he hold it directly 
from God or, indirectly, with the pope between them—one step above 
him, as it were? The present day must leave to the antiquarian the 
details of that long controversy, though it produced some of the great 
political books of the Middle Ages. But I have found nothing that gives 
more pungently the peculiar flavour of the period than some of the 
claims that the popes and their party made in asserting the supremacy 
of the cleric. ‘ Priests ’, said Hincmar, ‘ are the thrones of God, in whom 
He has His seat and through whom He declares His judgments ’. “ The 
glory of Princes’, said Ambrose, ‘is to the glory of Bishops as the 
brightness of lead to that of gold’. And, lastly, ‘ Priests have the greater 
authority ’, wrote Pope Gelasius, ‘since they will answer to the Lord 
even for kings at the last judgment’. 


Debt to St. Augustine 

Perhaps one way of measuring how far the world has come from 
the Middle Ages would be this. Then conflict between Church and 
State was a dispute about how large a part the Church could play in 
temporal affairs: now it is a dispute about how far the State can 
intervene in religious affairs because of their bearing on the secular 
world. Among the writings which contributed to form the thought of. 
the Middle Ages, the works of St. Augustine stand apart. He was dead 
before the Middle Ages could be said to have been born, and he was 
too individual a genius to stand as any type of medieval doctor. Much 
that was claimed by the medieval Church would have been rejected by 
him. But the climate of thought, with its spiritual ambition, its other- 
worldliness, owes so much to his impulse that it seems vain to speak of 
it without saying something of him: in particular, of his book, or rather 
his twenty-two books, which bore the title The City of God. A proud, 
powerful, and eloquent book: discursive, long-winded; and over- 
weighted with dead theological controversies; but insisting again and 
again upon the message that was to stamp itself upon the mind of his 


successors—the. institutions and the glories and the rewards of this - 


world are nothing except as seen in the. light of God’s purpose through 
eternity. There are two cities or two societies that divide the world 
from the beginning to the end of time—the earthly society made up, as 
he says, of ‘all men who love pride and temporal power with vain 
elation and pomp of arrogance, and all rational spirits who set their 
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affections on such things, and seek their own glory in the subjugation 
of man’, and the heavenly society which has ‘truth for its King, love 
for its law, and eternity for its measure’. These societies are divided 
because they have different wills or purposes, and the heavenly society 
which embraces in one union the dead as well as the living, angels as 
well as men, heathen as well as Christians, is inspired by ‘ the love of 
God in contempt of self’. 


A Profound Vision 

_ This is not a theory of politics. Nor is it anything explicitly to do 
with the relations of Church and State. On the contrary, it is an 
attempt by a Christian bishop of the fifth century after Christ to express 


.- in words a profound vision of the meaning of man’s life and its relation 


to the universe. But to reject the institutions of civil society—the 
magistrate, the tax-gatherer, property, slavery—as having no ultimate 
value in the light of eternity does not deny their actual existence, and 
Augustine faced the task of expounding to his Christian flock what 
measure they were to take of these institutions. The answer that he 
gave, though it is wholly ambiguous, was destined to have great influence 
upon the western world. One aspect that he dwells upon is that 
Christians are like pilgrims passing through this world. What concern 
have they with its temporal pomp? The royal procession goes by on its 
course and the pilgrim stands in the crowd of bystanders and takes off 
his hat, but it is nothing to him whether the king rules well or ill. ‘ It is 
advantageous for all when good men rule’, says Augustine, ‘ but what 
matters it under what government a mortal man lives out his brief 
span? Evil rulers can do the good man no harm’. No wonder that 
later centuries were to draw upon the immense authority of Augustine 
for the extremest doctrines of submission to the powers that be. And 
when Gibbon teased the early Christians with rejecting all the graces 
of society and Rousseau attacked Christians for rejecting society itself, it 
has to be admitted that they had plenty of material to found upon. 
But this represents only one branch of Augustine’s thought. More 


‘important, I think, is his main theme that though the earthly society 


could not have justice in the true sense, for its dominant purpose was 
not to follow the way of God, yet it had justice ‘ of a kind’, which was 
good in its fashion. The State (and now he is thinking of actual States, 
not of an imaginary society) brought order and peace—both good 
things; and it protected institutions such as property, which were needed 
in this world ‘to avoid worse’. For man was by nature evil by reason 
of the Fall and only a portion of mankind would ever be redeemed 
by the operation of Grace: therefore we should respect civil society 
as suited to the weakness of man’s condition. This seems to me more 
acceptable a doctrine than the complete indifferentism of his other 
view. Indeed, Augustine was the last man to turn his back upon the 
manly virtues out of which great States are made. The Roman Empire 
itself, the very type of a city that was not of God, earns his praise and 
his admiration, I think, for the qualities of fortitude and devotion that 
had been shown in its history. 

Augustine wrote his book at a trme when Rome—the universal 
empire that for centuries had dominated the imagination of the 
civilised world—was falling. In A.D. 411 the capital itself was captured 
by the Goths. He meant to show by his book that God’s purpose 
with the world did not depend on the rise or fall of earthly kingdoms. 
Whatever you make of the demonstration itself there is no escape from 
the feeling that you are in the hands of a great tragic writer. Tragic, 
because he has the sense of the futility and yet of the beauty of human 
things. It was this Sense, as I read his Confessions, that drove him 
from his first devotion to pagan philosophy to become a convert to 
Christianity. In many passages of The City of God he criticises the 
ethical systems that had been set up by teachers of the ancient world. 
He sees them as a vain attempt by proud and shallow men to make a 
happiness for themselves in this vale of tears. He rejects them with the 
nervous anger of a convert. Augustine, in fact, never lost his early 
devotion to Plato—that most spiritual of all philosophers—(the title 
The City of God is itself taken from Plato’s Laws) and he will not 
go to heaven without Plato in his company. One chapter of the Eighth 
Book is characteristically headed ‘ Whence Plato might have that know- 
ledge that brought him so near the Christian doctrine’. Augustine was 
not one of those Christian apologists who seem to think that pagan 
ethics begin and end with the motto ‘ Let us eat and drink today, For 
tomorrow we die’. He keeps his most determined criticism for the 
Stoics, ‘noblest Romans of them all’, who held that virtue was its 
own obligation and that a man could die, if he could not live, with 


dignity. 
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But, says Augustine, life measured in human terms is an inescapable 
disaster: if not for yourself, then to yourself through those you love. 
The Stoics try to escape the dilemma by teaching themselves to be 
untouched by human emotion, as Brutus meets the death of Portia 
with the words: ‘With meditating that she must die once I have 
the patience to endure it now’. This is to deny to life the right to 
emotion or to passion, and Augustine, with a surer grasp of what was 
needed in a conquering faith, is ready to enrol all emotion and all 
passion in the service of the heavenly city. His hold on men is that 
he is no ascetic by natural temper, but a man alive to the sensuous 
and varied beauty of material things. Sometimes the language glows 
as he chants their praise. ‘For the beauty and use of other creatures, 
which God has set before the eyes of man (though as yet miserable and 
amongst miseries) what man is able to recount them? The universal 
gracefulness of the heavens, the earth, and the sea, the brightness of the 
light in the sun, moon, and stars, the shades of the woods, the colours 
and smell of flowers, the numbers of birds and their varied hues and 
songs, the many forms of beasts and fishes, whereof the least are the 
rarest (for the fabric of the bee or ant is more to be wondered at than 
the whales); and the’ strange alterations in the colour of the sea (as 
though in several garments) now one green, then another, now blue, 
then purple . . . Oh! who can enumerate the particulars? How tedious 
should I be in every particular. of these few that I have here as it 
were heaped together if I should dwell upon them, one by one! Yet 
are all these but solaces of man’s miseries, in no way pertinent to his 
glories ’. 

“In no way pertinent to his glories’; and so The City of God 
draws to its close. Augustine, who was to be by his learning and vision 
the bridge between the ancient world that had passed and the new 
world as yet without form—who had spent his life in a time of the 
falling of kingdoms and the breaking of faiths, who had come to find 
no meaning in existence unless the now could be forever and the 
forever now, ends with words of longing for ‘the eternal rest of the 
spirit, but also of the body. There we shall rest and see, we shall see 
and love, we shall love and we shall praise. . . . For what other thing 
is our end but to come to that Kingdom of which there is no end?’ 

—Home Service 


Love and Pity 


Love without pity is a child’s hand reaching, 
A behemoth trampling, a naked bulb within 
A room of delicate tones, a clown outraging 
The heart beneath the ravished, ravisher skin. 
Pity without love is the dry soul retching, 
The strained weak azure of a dogday sky, 
The rescuer plunging through some thick-mined region 
Who cannot rescue and is not to die. : 
Pitiless love will mean a death of love— 
An innocent act, almost a mercy-killing: 
But loveless pity makes a ghost of love, 
Petrifies with remorse each vein of feeling. 
Love can breed pity, Pity, when love’s gone, 
Bleeds endlessly to no end—blood from stone. 
C. Day LEwIs 


Prometheus 


Close bound in a familiar bed 

All night I tossed, rolling my head; 
Now dawn returns in vain, for still 
The vulture squats on her warm hill. 


I am in love as giants are 

That dote upon the evening star. 
And this lank bird is come to prove 
The intractability of love. 


Yet still, with greedy eye half shut, 
Rend the raw liver from its gut: 
Feed, jealousy, do not fly away— 
If she who fetched you also stay. 
ROBERT GRAVES 


! 
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A Settlement with Russia? 


Need for ‘Grand Strategy’ 
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By B. H. LIDDELL HART 


HAT kind of a settlement with Russia is either possible 

or desirable? That is the question on which I have been 

asked for my personal views. To begin with, the word 

‘settlement’ seems to me to put expectations too high, 
even dangerously high. For nothing is so apt to create, or aggravate, a 
dangerous situation than the shock of sudden disillusionment. More- 
over, the people who most ardently expect and desire a peaceful settle- 
ment are the people most apt to suffer the worst reaction, even a 
bellicose reaction, when their hopes of a settlement are disappointed, 
Peace-planning too often seems to breed a sense of self-righteousness 
that provokes war, oF precipitates it, instead of preventing it. The 
word ‘settlement’ has an unreal sense of finality in it—and thus paves 
the way for disillusionment. Study of history do2s not encourage much 
belief in its possibility, however desirable it may be. 


Quantitative or Qualitative Approach? 

Politically, the settlements that governments make are liable to be 
upset by changes of government, changes of popular mood, changes 
of friendship, changes of economic condition, changes in-the balance 
of power. The kind of settlement that takes the form of a signed and 
sealed treaty is often the most precarious—because its fixity makes it 
less adjustable to changing conditions. Nor does history make one 
hopeful about the possibility of arriving at a settlement about dis- 
armament. There have been repeated attempts to make progress 
towards peace by this path, but no successes. While the pursuit of 
security in armament races has always proved fatal to peace, disarma- 
ment projects have never fulfilled their better inherent promise. 

The proposal for a general scaling down of armaments seems the 
easiest solution, and has the most obvious appeal—not least on economic 
grounds. But numerical scales form, in practice, the most difficult 
approach to the problem. When numbers come into calculation, it is 
hard to reach a general agreement about the scale that different countries 
deem requisite for their security. Each country is naturally inclined to 
exaggerate its own special circumstances, and over-estimate its own 
minimum needs—while failing to see the justification for what others 
claim. Thus, a discussion of the relative size of national forces leads to 
interminable wrangling, and to no definite conclusion. Any such quan- 
titative approach to the problem seems even more impracticable now. 
For Soviet Russia has such a large existing superiority in numbers 
of men and machines that any all-round reduction of a proportionate 
kind would do nothing to improve the security of the western countries, 
who are much weaker in armed numbers. It would entail the fixation of 
their present condition of inferiority. The effect would be dangerous 
psychologically as well as nationally. A feeling of insecurity makes for 
war, whereas a feeling of security makes for peace. 

A qualitative kind of disarmament, as proposed at Geneva in 1932 
was a more promising approach. First, because the abolition of particu- 


Jar weapons had a’ better chance of being agreed than any ‘numerical: 


scale. Secondly, because the general abolition of certain weapons at that 
time would have nullified the prospects of successful aggression. If tanks 


and bomber-aircraft had been universally abolished in 1932, as was 


then proposed—and nearly agreed—and a system of international inspec- 
tion established as a check on their revival, there could have been no 
successful blitzkrieg in 1939-40. 

For Hitler owed his initial victories mainly to those particular 
defence-breaking weapons. Numbers of troops counted for little in com- 
parison. Indeed, his opponents had the superiority in that respect. 


If the decisive weapons had once been banned, it would have been ~ 


very difficult for Hitler to have developed them in secret to an adequate 
pitch of effectiveness—even without the check of an international in- 
spectorate. For tanks and bombers: largely depend for their effective- 
ness on their crews having operational practice in exercises—and such 
practice could hardly have been hidden. But the value of any such 
agreement now on qualitative disarmament might be nullified because 
of the much greater chances of carrying out the necessary practice 
somewhere in the depths of Asiatic Russia. Evasion of any agreed 


system of inspection would be far easier than in Europe. There would 
also be much less chance of any fresh developments of a sinister kind 
being spotted and reported by travellers. 

An awareness of what science is doing discourages optimism about 
the basic solidity of any disarmament agreement, even if agreement 
could be reached. In earlier centuries, the pace of development was 
very slow—and thus provided a reasonably firm basis for military 
calculations. Even so, there was abundant error, simply because official 
m_litary minds were even slower to change their conceptions. But in 
this century the application of science to warfare produced an ever- 
increasing acceleration of weapon development. That is now threaten- 
ing to nullify even the possibility of military calculation. I was one 
of the early advocates of what is called ‘operational research ’—the 
application of the scientific method of enquiry to the study of warfare. 
In «ying to apply it myself, so far as I was able, I managed tobe 
fairly successful in predicting, after the first world war, the main 
military developments that governed the second world war. Yet I feel 
very dubious now in attempting any predictions about a third world 
war, if war should break out. Things are moving so fast in thé weapon 


sphere that even the most scientific calculation becomes little better 


than speculation. Bs 

The technical instability of any military basis of settlement and plan 
for mutual disarmament thus becomes all too clear. Let me add that 
I do not disparage the psychological benefit of an attempt to reach 
some limiting agreement in the military field. Any mutual step that 
tends to relieve tension, and create even a limited check on aggressive 
action, is likely to be a help in averting war. 

The main hope of preserving peace lies on the higher level of ‘ grand 
strategy ’—a term about which I have written a good deal without 
making much impression on people, so far! Whereas strategy is only 


concerned with winning a war, grand strategy takes a longer view.. 


Even. in war it never loses sight of the peace that will follow, and 
should guide the war with that aim in view. It is no less needed in peace 
—not only to preserve peace, but to produce a better state of peace. It 
might be called the higher strategy of enlightened self-interest. 

In dealing with the present problem, it would be wiser for western 
statesmen, and all of us, to become adjusted to a continuation of diffi- 
culties, and tense manoeuvring, than to look for any definite settle- 
ment. Such settlements are uncommon in history, but situations change. 
The problem we face today is appallingly hard—the most difficult 
in history since the devastating wars of religion between the rival 
fanaticism of Catholicism and Protestantism three centuries back. Yet 
that seemingly insoluble problem gradually faded away. Then from 1815 
to 1905, a stretch of ninety years, Britain and the British in India lived’ 
almost continually under the cloud of war with Tsarist Russia. Yet by 
an amazingly rapid change we came to find ourselves in alliance with 
the Russians, against the Germans—our traditional allies! 


‘Almost huey War Was Avoidable ’ 


~My vocation has been the study of war—the exploration of its 
causes, conditions, course, and effects. In studying the way that wars 
break out I came to see that the best hope of its prevention lies in a 
well-judged avoidance of the things that always tend to produce a 
catastrophe. In a sense, ‘this is a negative solution—but it is a negative 
that paves the way for the positive. It keeps clear of the accident- 
causes that are apt to be fatal, and keeps the road open for eventual 
progress towards a better situation. Statesmen need to realise the 
psychological effect of getting an opponent in a corner. 

The study of war has taught me that almost every war was avoidable, 
and that the outbreak was most often produced by statesmen losing their 
heads, or their patience, and putting their opponent in a position 
where he could not draw back without serious loss of ‘ face’. Clumsy 
efforts to forestall a feared aggression have too often provoked it— 
particularly where politically-inspired moves have jumped beyond 
strategic possibilities. 

(continued on page 847) 
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Wagner at Bayreuth 


By ERNEST NEWMAN 


OU are probably all aware that the Bayreuth performances 
of last summer created unusual interest in the musical world, 
especially on the Continent, and led to a good deal of lively 
discussion. One reason for this exceptional interest in the 
- festival was the fact that to the world in general, for one reason and 
another, Bayreuth had been a closed land for a long time. In the years 
immediately preceding the late war the political colouring imposed 
on the place by the Nazi regime was not to the liking of the non-German 
world. During the war the 
festivals were still carried 
on for home consumption, 
though in 1943 and 1944 
they were restricted to 
some performances of the 
‘Meistersinger’. After 
1944 the theatre remained 
closed until the summer 
just ended, so that its re- 
opening would have been 
an event in any case. But 
the older hands who at- 
tended the recent perform- 
ances expecting to take up 
again just where they had 
left off fifteen years or so 
ago were quite unprepared 
for the new experiences 
that awaited them; and 
my main object is to try 
to give you an idea of 
what it was that made this 
years Bayreuth a new 
Bayreuth in more senses 
of the word than one. 
The controversy over 
this year’s Bayreuth has 
concerned the  produc- 
tions rather than the performances. Wagner’s scores have been repro- 
duced, as always, intact, not a word or a semiquaver having been 
- changed. As regards some of the singing, we must not expect Bayreuth 
to be able to perform miracles. It can only engage singers, not create 
them; and if, as I myself believe, there is nowhere in the whole world 
today a really adequate Tristan or Siegfried or Walther von Stolzing 
or Isolde or Brynhilde, Bayreuth simply cannot do anything about it. 
What it can give us is performances that have been moulded by weeks 
or months of patient labour into a dramatic unity; and the accomplish- 
ment in that regard this year has been remarkable. Where opinions 
have differed has been in connection with the scenic productions; 
broadly speaking, in ‘ Parsifal’ and the ‘ Ring’ the emphasis has been 
less on the realistic than on the suggestive. The festival began with 
‘Parsifal’, and the moment the curtains opened we had the feeling 
that so far as the staging was concerned things were not going to be 
quite as we had known them iin the past. That first impression was 
confirmed as the festival went on. The general scale of stage lighting 
was low. There was practically no solid built-up scenery—except, of 
course, in the ‘Meistersinger’, which is not a legendary but a naturalistic 
everyday subject. 
The opening scene of ‘ Parsifal’, as you will know, takes place in 
a forest in the domain of the Grail. Wagner’s own directions in the 
score run thus: ‘A forest, solemn and shady, but not gloomy. A glade 
in the centre. On the left, a road ascending to the castle of the Grail: 
At the back (centre) the ground sinks down to a deep-set forest lake. 
It is daybreak. Gurnemanz and two youthful Esquires are lying asleep 
under a tree’. We all know how this and similar woodland settings 
pan out in the ordinary theatre: the scene painter, having been provided 
-with a copy of the libretto, dutifully reads the directions there and 
proceeds to do his artistic and botanical best in terms of the one 


Act II of ‘Die Walkire’ at the Bayreuth Festival this year 


craft he understands—his own; the trees are made to look as like actual 
trees as possible; lights and shadows and peftspectives are distributed 
as well as can be to create the impression of a real glade at a certain 
hour of the day; and so on. At Bayreuth this year we saw only a 
mystical suggestion of a forest nowhere in time, nowhere in space, with 
nothing definitely delineated. So again with the scene of Klingsor’s 
Magic Garden and the Flower Maidens in the second act, and of the 
Flowery Meadow in the third; and so again when we came to the 
‘Ring’. Even the familiar 
setting and action of the 
scene of the partaking of 
the Eucharist by — the 
Knights were not as 
elaborately naturalistic as 
of old. Everyone who has 
been to Bayreuth in the 
pre-war days will remem- 
ber the setting of the Hall 
of the Grail made by the 
Russian artist Joukovsky 
under Wagner’s directions, 
a setting so beautiful, so 
impressive, that it re- 
mained in use from 1882 
until our own day. It and 
the Bayreuth ‘ Parsifal’ 
have been inseparable in 
the minds of two genera- 
tions of pilgrims. Now it 
is gone: the Hall of the 
Grail is more of a sugges- 
tion than a construction, 
and the eucharistic meal 


itself has become less 
actual, more mystically 
remote. 


Some of you, I am sure, will now be yearning to ask me by what 
right this departure from the ordinary representational way of per- 
forming Wagner has been made. Are not Wagner’s own stage direc- 
tions perfectly explicit? you will ask. Why then does anyone take 
it on himself to set them aside? This sounds logical enough, but the 
matter is not quite-so simple as that when you really get down to it: 
The conscientious objectors, if I may be allowed to call them that 
for convenience’ sake—and there were many of them at Bayreuth 
this year—have failed to take account of a-number of things. It is all 
very well for them to protest that they simply want Wagner to be 
staged now as he was in his own day, under his personal direc- 
tion. But if we are going to take this line of. argument seriously we 
shall have to insist, first of all, on a reproduction of the settings 


_actually used by Wagner, or as near to them as we can get—for most 


of the naturalistic settings of a later age differ enormously from these 
and from each other..The fallacy of the conscientious objectors comes 
from their having assumed too blandly that until the present year of 
grace the theatres have all been following scrupulously in Wagner’s 
footsteps, nobly guarding the Wagnerian Holy Grail against the assaults 
and machinations of this wicked Klingsor or that. As Wieland Wagner 
has pointed out in an article in this year’s Festival Book, the years from 
1876 (when the ‘Ring’ was produced) or 1882 (the first ‘ Parsifal’ 
year), down to the present time have been years of endless experiment 
and variation on the part of scenic designers. You have only to look at 


‘a few hundred pictures of various actual stage settings during that 


long period to realise that this claim, or implied claim, that simply 
by following the letter of Wagner’s directions we can ensure that the 
spectator sees what the creator saw in his imagination, simply will not 
hold water. It is easy enough to say, for example, that for Klingsor’s 
castle, or Brynhilde’s rock, or the Hall of the Gibichungs, or the Forest 
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of the Grail, Wagner has prescribed a scenic so-and-so, and it should 
be that or nothing. No doubt; but what, precisely, is ‘that’? One 
modern setting aims at the maximum of true-to-life solidity; another 
abandons solidity in favour of lines so slender as to be hardly more 
than suggestions; a third takes us into the realm of cubism. Will anyone 
seriously contend that all or any of these settings would have been 
accepted by Wagner himself as corresponding to his own inner vision 
of the scene? I think not. Why then should we subscribe to the innocent 
theory that the designer has only to: translate the mere words of 
Wagner’s description into his own language of line and paint and he 
cannot go wrong? 


Importance of Stage Lighting 

And while we are on this subject let me ask the conscientious 
objector whether he is now going to insist on his home-town opera 
house scrapping its present lighting system and going back to gas? 
For it was gas lighting that was in use on the stage in Wagner’s day, 
and it diffused a softer light than electricity. People who witnessed the 
change-over from the one method to the other have left us their 
testimony that while electric lighting in the theatre had its undoubted 
advantages and conveniences it threw too shrill a light upon the stage. 
If our conscientious objectors, then, want to have everything just as 
it was in Wagner’s day they must go back to gas lighting in the theatre. 

The truth is that the change in production methods seen at Bayreuth 
this year is not something descending on us out of the blue at the 
arbitrary behest of some pushful person. or other, but merely the 
logical outcome of a development that has been going on steadily behind 
the scenes for more than half a century. Within a very few years of 
Wagner’s death in 1883 some of the people who understood him best 
began to be dissatisfied with what was put before them in the theatres 
as the visual equivalent of the music and the drama. And this makes it 
necessary for me now to say something about a man of whom few 
people interested in Wagner today know even the name; yet it is 
from him that such developments as we have recently seen at Bayreuth 
have ultimately stemmed. This man was Adolphe Appia, a French 
painter of the end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of 
the twentieth who took a particular interest in stage design and had 
a quite exceptional insight, for that period, into the true nature of 
Wagner’s art. His theories on Wagnerian inscenation were set forth 
in two important books that are now difficult to obtain. The first, 
entitled The Inscenation of the Wagnerian Drama, was published (in 
French in 1895; the second, Music and Inscenation, appeared in the 
French original in 1898, and in German in the following year. 

There is really no need why any student should now be hearing of 
Appia for the first time, for he appeared in Wagnerian literature as 
long ago as 1892 in a famous book by Houston Stewart Chamberlain. 
An English version of his big biography of Wagner appeared in 
1897; and if any of you who happen to possess that book will turn to 
page 215 of it you will find a long footnote about Appia and his 
thesis that “in the new drama the whole principle of the stage scenery 
must undergo a complete alteration’. The footnote continues thus 
a propos of the Wagner operas, and I ask you to listen to it care- 
fully: ‘To prevent a painful conflict between what is seen and 
what is heard, the stage picture must be released from the curse 
‘of rigidity which now rests upon it. The only way of doing this 
is by managing the light in a manner which its importance deserves, 
its office being no longer confined to illuminating painted walls. 
To unite music of endless mobility’—I ask you to note these 
words carefully—‘ to unite music of endless mobility to an immovable 
stage picture can only produce a jarring discord; but through the 
inexhaustible power of light the immovable will receive life. M. Appia ’, 
Chamberlain continued, ‘indicates with the aid of his professional 
experience the technical contrivances which the new art will require, 
and his work has real creative value, being at the same time theoretical 
and practical’. That was written some sixty-five years ago. It is evident, 
then, that some of the conscientious objectors are a little behind the 
times in imagining that what Bayreuth has been doing this year is 
something that had never been thought of before. a 

Chamberlain was greatly impressed by Appia’s new theories of 
Wagner staging, and some of his remarks in his biography of 1892 
have a curiously prophetic ring today. He insisted, for example, that 
‘Tristan’ is not a drama for the eye, for the stage settings are of 
virtually no importance: as he put it, ‘the drama is so entirely 
inward, the outer world has so completely ceased to have any meaning 
for Tristan and Isolde, that the surroundings are of no importance 
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whatever’. We discover from Chamberlain’s correspondence with 
Cosima Wagner, which was published in Germany a’ few yéars ago, 
that he tried hard: to interest her in Appia’s arguments, but in vain. 
Her replies were always to the effect that Wagner’s own stage directions 
were set down in the scores, that it was in accordance with those direc- 
tions that he himself had produced the “ Ring’ in 1876, and, so far as 
she was concerned, that was that. We do find her admitting, however, in 
1896, that there might be something in Appia’s theories with regard to 
the role of the lighting: electric light had lately been installed in the 
Bayreuth theatre, and she found it too garish; no doubt, she said, the 
technicians would be able to find a means of modulating it according 
to the requirements of the scene and the moment. But that was as far 
as she was prepared to go along the Appian way. Obviously there could 
be no drastic change in inscenation methods at Bayreuth while Cosima 
occupied the throne. : 

_ There is a new regime there now, control of the festival theatre being 
vested in Siegfried Wagner’s two sons, Wieland, aged thirty-four, and 
Wolfgang, aged thirty-two. This year the artistic administration was 
taken over by Wieland. He believes that the time has come to think 
out afresh the basic problems of Wagner inscenation, and what we have 
seen this year is the first-fruits of his thinking. He has set forth the 
general principles that have guided him in a well-reasoned article in 
this year’s Festival Book. There can be no question, he says, of any 
tampering, now or in the future, with the Wagner texts and music. 
But as regards the inscenation of the dramas, it is surely time to ask 
ourselves what Wagner himself would probably do if he were to revisit 
his theatre today to produce one of his works with the newest apparatus 
of the stage at his disposal. Let us return to Appia for a moment. I 
cannot discuss his book of 1898 in detail here; I must confine myself 
to his opening chapters, in which he formulates a fundamental prin- 
ciple akin to that on which Bayreuth is now working, a principle, I 
think, which none of you will dispute. In the case of a poem, a piece 
of music, a painting, or a statue, he argues, the work of art is from 
first to last the artist’s own creation, and the listener or spectator comes 
into direct communication with it, no intermediary being necessary. But 
the case is otherwise with a form of art that functions in more than one 
medium, as drama does; and still more so when the medium is threefold, 
as in musical drama, where we have words, music, and stage action 
plus stage setting all co-operating. ; 

It is against all probability, Appia continues, that all these media 
will have evolved historically at the same pace. Now while music, 
being perfectly free and self-governing, has developed enormously in 
material and technique during the past few centuries, stage apparatus 
and stage technique have not developed at anything like the same pace; 
so that now the musical dramatist finds himself hampered by the 
bondage of his own free art to a stage art which, in its essentials, is very 
much what it was generations ago. Why should the art that has lagged 
behind be allowed to hold the progressive art back as it has done for 
so long in the theatre? The music of a Wagner opera changes in form, 
in colour, in expression, from scene to scene, from episode to episode, 
often from bar to bar; but the stage picture remains from curtain rise 
to curtain fall static, rigid, a thing apart. Why not try, then, to break 
loose from the unyielding naturalism of the scenery? Why not aim at 
a broad generalisation of a given scene that will allow the free play 
of the imagination, instead of a narrow literalisation of it? Why should 
not a forest scene, for example, give up the idea of being veraciously 
botanical and content itself with being imaginative, adaptable by means 
of light to the ever-changing moods of the music instead of remaining 
obstinately fixed through them all? 


‘Imagination Set Free for the Music’ 

It was observed at Bayreuth last summer that it was mostly the - 
younger people who took least kindly to the new settings. This was 
regarded as paradoxical. It was, however, quite natural: they had 
come there without much experience of Wagner in the theatre, expecting 
to see all the realistic touches they had read about in the scores or the 


. guides to the operas. It was the older people who gave the new settings 


the warmest welcome: for they had long ago grown vaguely weary of 
the futilities of the customary settings and were delighted to be rid 
of them and to have their imagination set. free for the music. But, 
some of you will be saying, what about Wagner’s stage directions? Is it 
not as.clear as can be. that he himself visualised this scene or that in 
this or that representational way? What right, then, have we to dis- 
regard his directions? A partial answer to that is in terms of Appia— 
that Wagner, living.as he did in an epoch when naturalism reigned 
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unquestioned in the opera house, accepted the current conventions and 
did his best with them. What else could he do, indeed? But there is 
a further answer, and one given by Wagner himself. Our conscientious 
objectors would do well to bring their knowledge of him a little more 
up to date. During the past few years, owing partly to the publication 
of his complete correspondence, extending over nearly nineteen years, 
with King Ludwig of Bavaria, and to the copious quotations we now 
have from those diaries of Cosima in which she recorded each night 
what Richard had said to her during the day, we know a great deal 
more than our fathers did about what Wagner really thought on 
certain matters. 


Settings and Costumes 


A letter of his to the King, of May 17, 1881, indicates that towards 

the end of his days he was beginning to be very dissatisfied with the 
conventional settings and costumings of his operas. At the time when 
that letter was written the artists’ designs for ‘ Parsifal’ were coming 
in for his approval, and it is evident that his soul was rising in revolt 
against them, not because they were not good of their kind, but because 
their kind was beginning to strike him now as the wrong kind. He saw 
his drama and his scenes and his characters from the inside, bathed 
in the mystical music he had conceived for them. The designers saw 
everything from the outside—not in terms of the music, of which they 
knew nothing, but in terms of what they had read in tke text-book, 
and the particular meaning they attached to these verbal directions. 
No wonder, then, that we find Wagner letting himself go at their 
expense in his letter to the King: ‘I want for my collaborators’, he 
wrote, ‘not people who will bring me their ideas but people who will 
try to grasp mine. It is no use clever costume designers or landscape 
artists bringing me pretty sketches that would be all right for an 
artists’ ball or a court masquerade’. He goes on to say that after he 
had given the eminent opera-costume designer, Seitz, his idea of the 
costumes he had in mind for the Flower Maidens, the man had brought 
him sketches for suggestive ball costumes such as the Paris dressmaker 
Worth might have turned out for members of the demi-monde, which 
the Jockey Club might have found very enticing, and which would have 
been a godsend to the illustrated papers. ‘ And so with everything e'se ’, 
he concludes angrily. ‘Everyone knows better than I do; but what J 
want is a certain something, an unmistakable poetic effect, no‘ the 
usual opera house ostentation. So again with the stage settings, which 
these people always design as if they were meant to stand there solely 
on their own account, to be stared at now and then like a panorama, 
whereas I conceive them only as a silent something co-operating to 
form a background or a surround to a characteristic dramatic situation. 
The sort of settings and costumes these people design wuld be more 
appropriate to ladies coming on to sing coloratura arias, or for ballet 
dancers who will kick out with their right leg at the right moment. 
But for all this J have no.use; and so I have constantly to think the 
matter out painfully for myself, as I shall have to do in this case’. 
- It is clear from this that the type of scenery and of costume which 
the ordinary opera house: has always favoured and still favours was 
precisely what Wagner did not want, because it had no organic con- 
nection with the world of ‘ Parsifal’ as he saw it with his musical im- 
agination. But here is another quotation which shows him quite definitely 
rebelling against. the conventional stage naturalism of the period so 
far, at any rate, as it concerned his own works. The date of this private 
outburst of his is September 23,.1878, that is to say, more than two 
years after the production of the ‘Ring’, and at a time when he was 
in the middle of the composition of the music of @Parsifal ”. It comes 
from the diary of Cosima: ‘Oh’, he had said to her that day, ‘oh 
how I shudder at the thought of all this business of costumes and 
make-up! When I think how these figures of mine—Kundry, for 
example—will be prinked-up, I am reminded of the loathsome artists’ 
balls, so that after having created the invisible orchestra I would now 
like to invent the invisible stage ’. 

We must not take that too literally, of course; Wagner was speaking 
in a half-humorous, half-exasperated mood, and exaggerating accord- 
ingly. But it is perfectly clear that he was sick to the depths of his 
soul at the thought of the misrepresentation his “Parsifal’ would be 
sure to undergo when it became a question of the stage designers and 
costumiers translating his mystic musical vision into the crude realities 
of the only medium in which they were at home. There is no need for 
an ‘invisible’ stage: but there is certainly a need now for a manner 
of staging Wagner that will give the fullest possible scope to the music 
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out-moded stage convention to hold these vital elements of a great work 
in its own cold dead hand. 

But it is not only with regard to the settings and the costumes that 
Wieland Wagner has made a break with tradition. He has done so also, 
here and there, in-his manner of setting a character before us. I will 
select, as the most remarkable case of all, that of Loge in the ‘ Rhine- 
gold’. It is only in the ‘ Rhinegold ’ that he appears in person; in the 
later dramas of the ‘Ring’ he functions simply as the god of fire, a 
nature-force, not a personage. So let us look at him as Wagner has 
drawn him in the ‘Rhinegold’. 

He keeps at times the company of the gods, but, as he himself says 
at one point, though he may be with them he is not of them; by nature 
he is no more than half a god. Their interests are never his—indeed, 
he has no interests of his own; always he is the dispassionate observer 
of events and the objective commentator on them, never acting on his 
own account, but solely when the others wish him to do something for 
them. Here is a real dramatic character, the most clearly defined and 
most important of them all after Wotan—the incarnation not of evil, 
for in Loge there is neither good nor evil, but of clear-eyed, cold- 
blooded common sense. And how is he represented to us in the ordinary 
production of the ‘ Rhinegold ’? Ignoring every element in the character 
that makes it psychologically what it is, the producer and the costumier 
naively fasten on the subsidiary conception of Loge as simply the god 
of fire: his appearance and his miming must always, in their opinion, 
suggest the mobility, the constant flash and flicker of fire. They inflict 
on him a ridiculous mop of crude red hair; they give him a costume 
which in a childish sort of way suggests fire and flame, and they keep 
him perpetually moving about the stage, fidgeting and gesticulating. 

Now what need is there for all this in 1951? Wieland Wagner, who 
has contributed a brilliant study of the subject to the Festival Book, 
has decided that there is none; and I for one agree with him entirely. 
He cuts out every suggestion of redness in Loge’s appearance and 
costume, and abolishes all the childish fidgets that are at present asso- 
ciated with the character; and I am certain this new Loge is much 
more like the true Loge of Wagner’s creative imagination than the 
absurd figure with which the stage of today has made us only too 
familiar, and which I am certain J shall never be able to look at again 
without laughing at the actor and the producer, Wieland Wagner makes 
Loge a grey, cold, self-possessed, impassive figure, his face an impene- 
trable mask. Though he is with the gods he is not of them, even in 
stage space; for in all kinds of subtle ways he is made to play his part 
in the action at a certain physical as well as intellectual remove from 
these gods with whom he has nothing in common, whose interests are 
never his, for whom he has, in his heart of hearts, a half-amused con- 
tempt, and whose end he clearly foresees, the end of the self-confident 
blind stumbling along a road they do not know. Surely, to substitute a 
Loge like this for the Loge of the present convention is to do Wagner 
no disservice but the highest of services. 


The Question. of Acting 
- One other little point remains to be discussed briefly—the question 
of acting. Some people complained that the scale of lighting was so 
low at Bayreuth this year that. it was difficult or impossible for them 
to see the facial expression of the characters. Without going into the 
delicate question whether the average opera singer has anything that 
can be truthfully described as facial. expression, or can have any, 
seeing that his mouth has generally to be wide open for singing pur- 
poses, I would suggest that all this is only a minor part of a large 
dramatic problem. So, again, with the problem of gesture. The low 
lighting and the placing of-the characters certainly deprived us this 
year of some gestures which we have grown accustomed to, and which 
are undeniably of dramatic or psychological significance. A few points 
of detail had to be sacrificed in the interests of the whole; and perhaps 
as time goes on a means will be found of reconciling rival claims. But 
this year it was a question for us spectators, I felt, of drawing up a 
final profit-and-loss account and deciding whether we had come out 
on the right or the wrong side. My own feeling was that the gains far 
outnumbered and outweighed the losses; and if it is now to be a matter 
of deciding whether a whole brilliant production shall be scrapped in 
order to preserve this or that realistic detail, or a detail here and there 
scrapped for the sake of the production as a whole, there can be no 
doubt what my own answer will be. I can only suggest that you go to 
Bayreuth next year, see the productions at first hand, and decide for 
bps alte whether Wagner’s art has or has not benefited by the change. 
z f —Third Programme 
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The Path of Biological Progress 


By JULIAN HUXLEY 


“\HIRTY years ago, Professor Bury wrote a very interesting 
book on The Idea of Progress. When I read it, I was surprised 
at the modernity of the notion. Its history dates back to little 
more than three hundred years ago, and it is eminently a nine- 

teenth-century concept. Other periods thought in terms of deterioration 
from a Golden Age, or of cyclical recurrence, or of the mere persistence 
of human sin and misery, tempered by hopes of salvation in another 
life. The idea of progress could not have become part of general thought 
until men could see that, in one respect or another, they were improving 
their lot. In the eighteenth century, the chief emphasis seems to have 
been on the superiority of the civilised and cultured life of the period. In 
the nineteenth it was switched to the rapid improvement in man’s tech- 
nological control of nature; but there were many variants of the idea, 
ranging from the perfectibility of man through universal education to 
the Hegelian doctrines about the National State. Darwin’s work added 
scientific respectability to the general concept; but in practice it was 
used to justify any philosophy of progress in vogue, including the 
Prussian conception of progress through struggle and war. 


Need for Scientific Definition 

One of my earliest essays was on this subject of progress. As a 
young zoologist, I had become impressed with the overall trends to be 
discerned in evolution, and the need for studying and thinking about 
them as well as about the minor details of the process, or its under- 
lying mechanisms. In particular, I realised the need of reaching a 
scientific definition of the term ‘progress’ itself. On re-reading this 
youthful production, I find that my ideas on the subject are still much 
the same. The only difference is that I then thought that biological 
progress could be wholly defined by its results; I now realise that any 
definition must also take into account the path that it has followed. 

It is easy to confuse the two ideas of progress and improvement; so, 
at the risk of repeating myself tediously, I want to remind you of a 
few salient points. There are all kinds of biological improvement. There 
are adaptations which benefit certain individuals at the expense of the 
species; minor adjustments of the species; specialisations of a type for 
a particular way of life; and advances in the general efficiency of 
biological machinery. But improvements are not something ready-made, 
they are trends in time. And most of them turn out to be finite; sooner 
or later, they come to a stop. Occasionally, one line of advance con- 
tinues after related lines have come to a stop; and then you get what 
I called successional replacement, where a later deployment replaces 
an earlier one as a dominant type. The fact of replacement is itself a 
demonstration that there has been general. improvement or advance. 
Putting the matter in another way, there is continuity of improvement 
between one group and its successor, as for instance between reptiles 
and mammals. We need a term for the sum of these continuities through 
the whole of evolutionary time, and I prefer to take over a familiar 
word like progress instead of coining a special piece of esoteric jargon. 

In the light of these considerations, the human species, as the latest 
successional deployment, represents the furthest step yet taken in 
evolutionary progress. This is not just anthropomorphic wish-fulfilment, 
but a direct and necessary deduction from biological fact. Man may not 
be the measure of all things, but the difference between man and the 
simplest organisms is certainly the measure of biological progress. 

It was with these distinctions in mind that in my third lecture I 
threw out a brief definition of biological progress, as ‘improvement 
which permits or facilitates further improvement, or, if you prefer, a 
series of advances which do not stand in the way of further advances’. 
Progress could also well be defined as the way which leads to ever- 
fresh realisations of new possibilities for living substance. But we 
have to consider its results as well. During the course of biological 
progress there is a trend towards increased efficiency in dealing with 
the challenge of the environment, and an increased independence of the 
changes going on in it. Both of these involve increased complexity of 
organisation and efficiency of working. In particular there is a trend 
towards more harmonious integration of the individual organism as a 


whole. Progress, from this aspect, is characterised by an increase of 
variety-in-unity. Finally, and in a way most important, biological 
progress is marked by the intensification and improvement of mental 
capacity and its results, in particular knowledge and the organisation of 
knowledge. 

Another way of putting the matter is to say that progress is con- 
stantly leading life into regions of new evolutionary opportunity. Like 
all other kinds of biological improvement, it goes in a series of well- 
marked steps. Its path follows a general direction, but sometimes makes 
surprising twists and turns. Each new deployment, after steadily 
advancing over its new terrain, comes to an impasse. There is some- 
times a path out of the impasse, but it is generally a devious one; 
it is through its twists and turns that life finds its way into a new field 
of manoeuvre; and this marks the beginning of ~another distinct step 
of progress. It is not too hard to chart the general direction of progress, 
but it is extremely difficult to prophesy the detailed course it will have 
to take to get from one step to the next. On the other hand, once we 
can look back on the facts we realise that it could have happened 
in no other way. Progress is inevitable as.a general fact; but it is 
unpredictable in its particulars. 

The nature of the process can only be understood in detail by 
describing how it actually happens, and studying the way in which 
it is related to all the rest of the evolutionary process. The best way 
to visualise these relations is to think of evolution as a tree, but a 
tree with a rather peculiar manner of growth. It grows on the whole 
upwards, but with a succession of branchings representing the different 
major deployments of life. Some of these: branches run more or less 
straight upwards, some diagonally, and some more or less straight 
outwards; but in each of them the final twigs do not reach above a 
certain level, and fewer and fewer branches attain the upper levels. 

Just as there is no such thing as absolute motion—merely motion 
relative to some other motion—so there is no such thing as progress 
in the abstract. It can only be defined, or indeed described, in relation 
to other kinds of evolutionary change, and we must take into account 
the restrictions and the dead ends of improvement as well as the 
onward continuity of its advance. Look at the history of living substance 
from this angle: what is the general direction of over-all improvement; 
how did life reach this or that necessary new step or level of progress; 
and how on each new level did it come up against limitations or into 
dead ends? We want to know the pre-requisites, the accompaniments, 
and the consequences of progress. 

I once tried to list the series of all the major steps in biological 
progress, but gave it up when I got to the fortieth. Here all I can do 
is to pick out a few illuminating instances. Before beginning on this I 
must make one point. The story of life’s advance is not made up out of — 
the imagination; even though the evidence is often indirect or circum- 
stantial, it is none the less evidence. The biologist knows that evolution 
has happened. He looks at the results of it, as many of them as possible, 
and then reconstructs the picture of its course which will best fit the 
facts. When the facts are available in the shape of actual fossils, his 
picture will be more detailed and more accurate. But the facts of 
comparative anatomy and embryology and. biochemistry and genetics 
are equally relevant, and any picture which fits them will not be a 
false picture; it will give a reasonable approximation to the truth. 


Reduction of Mutation-Rate 

One of the earliest necessary steps in progress was the reduction 
of the rate at which mutation occurs. I remember the surprise with — 
which I first realised this fact. We know that mutation-rate can 
be controlled genetically: genes have been discovered which alter the 
rates of mutation of other genes, though we do not yet: know just 
how this is effected. We also know that any molecule so immensely 
large and complicated as a gene would be expected to undergo changes 
in its chemical structure—in other words to mutate—at a rate too high 
for reasonable stability, and certainly much higher than all normal 
mutation-rates actually found. Selection must have mutations to build 
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' with; but if the mutation-rate is too high, the building will keep 
falling apart. The necessary reduction of mutation-rate to a manage- 
able level seems to have been one of the very first steps in progress. 
With the possible exception of some of the viruses (perhaps not fully- 
fledged organisms at all), this step was taken by all forms of life. 

The first-forms of life can have been little more than naked genes; 
an early step in progress was from this simplicity to the cellular level 
of organisation. A cell, for our purpose, is a microscopic but highly 
complicated unit of living substance, enclosing a nucleus with an 
accurately self-reproducing genetic outfit in it—in other words, chromo- 
somes with an array of different genes along their length, and a 
mechanism for distributing them accurately each time the cell divides. 
This seems to have been combined, probably from the outset, with 
another vital step, the development of sex—in other words, a mechanism 
for recombining mutant genes from different lines. It used to be 
supposed, until very recently, that the whole enormous group of 
bacteria were so primitive that they possessed neither chromosomes nor 
sex. One of the most spectacular discoveries of the past few years is 
the fact that, in their chromosomes and their mechanisms of sexual 
recombination, they possess essentially the same genetic equipment as 
you or I or any other organism. 


Step to the Many-Celled Condition 

Next, I want to say a word about the step to the many-celled con- 
dition in animals. This was indispensable for the attainment of more 
than microscopic size and more than an elementary degree of division 
of labour among the tissues and organs of the body, But it was not 
universally taken. The Protozoa are organised on the basis of a single- 
cell unit; but they are among the most successful of animals, swarming 
in the sea, in the soil, in fresh water, in the interiors of other 
animals. This fact well illustrates the difference between success and 
advance. There is room in the world for microscopic animals as well as 
large ones. The Protozoa fill a large part of the microscopic niche very 
successfully, and in a way that would be impossible for animals of 
larger bulk. Theoretically, the step to the many-celled condition could 
have been taken in two rather different ways—either by way of a 
colony of separate cells, or by the cutting up of a single highly differ- 
entiated cell with several nuclei in it, into a number of cellular units. 
It looks as if the first was the method adopted by the sponges. In any 
case, the sponges have remained throughout their evolution as rather 
loosely-knit aggregates of cells; and they have never evolved such 
elementary prerequisites of further progress as.a mouth or a nervous 
system. They represent a branch that came inevitably to a dead end. 

Professor Hadzi of Yugoslavia has recently made the interesting 
suggestion that the rest of the many-celled animals, the so-called 
Metazoa, owe their origin to the second method. He suggests that they 
originated from some complicated protozoan belonging to the group of 
ciliates, of which the Paramecium I mentioned in my last lecture is an 
example. It would then have had to cut itself up into a number of 
cellular units, each with a nucleus, the process culminating in the 
emergence of an extremely small and simple kind of worm. We find 
such creatures today among the Flatworms. They consist of little more 
than a layer of cells on the outside, equipped with cilia or microscopic 
whip-lashes for movement, and a mouth leading in, not to a digestive 
cavity, but to a densely packed mass of cell-units which pick up the food 
mechanically like so many amoebae. This suggestion is far from being 
generally accepted, but it is useful to help one to picture the way in 
which this step of progress might actually have been achieved. 

The next indispensable step involves three apparently different but 
actually inter-connected developments. These are bilateral symmetry, 
the exploration of the environment for food by forward movement; 
and finally the formation of a head—the gradual concentration, in the 
front part of the body, of the mouth, the primitive brain, and the main 
-sense-organs. We are apt to take these improvements for granted; 
‘but, though they were indispensable for progress, they were not present 
in the great majority of earlier forms of life, and one or other of them 
has often been abandoned during the further evolution of animals. 
This happened with all the creatures that took to a fixed existence, or 
went over from active searching for fcod to filter-feeding or tentacle- 
feeding, to random crawling or floating—sea-anemones and jelly-fish, 
sea-lilies and clams, sea-urchins and barnacles. And it is quite clear that 
any animals that lost any one of this set of improvements were thereby 
put out of the path of further progress. Headless animals are often 
successful; but they are in a blind alley. 
_ Now I must make a big jump. In the next stage of animal progress, 
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over hundreds of millions of years, there must have been parallel 
advances in many different lines—advances in efficiency and in in- 
tegrated complexity. Thus, the three main groups which have evolved 
out of the early many-celled Metazoa—the molluscs, the arthropods 
and the vertebrates—all developed highly organised digestive and cir- 
culatory systems, highly efficient tissues like muscles and nerves, and 
highly elaborate sense-organs, like pattern-forming eyes, while they 
were still aquatic. It comes as something of a shock to realise that this 
could not have been achieved without death, in the sense of the obliga- 
tory death of all the body except its germ-cells. In the lower animals, 
death in this sense.coes not exist; there is generally a continuity of 
substance from one generation to the next—they can divide into two, 
or produce new. individuals by budding. This seems to be impossible 
after a certain level of organisation has been reached. At any rate it 
never occurs in animals with a highly organised body consisting of 
specialised tissues. For the Metazoa, death was thus a pre-requisite for 
further progress; itis the price life had to pay for individuality and the 
efficiency of its biological machinery: and we continue to pay that price. 

Among the molluscs and the arthropods are to be found some very 
successful groups, like the snails or the crabs or the insects: the insects 
indeed are in one way the most successful of all types, in that they 
have given rise to more different species than any other. But of all these 
none was capable of indefinite progress. This was reserved for the 
vertebrates. The earliest vertebrates had many prerequisites for further 
progress. They were active searchers for food; their method of swimming 
with the aid of a tail gave them greater speed and power than any 
of their competitors; and they were capable of growing to a larger 
size. Perhaps I should say that the scale of their construction is larger 
than that of any other kind of animal. The smallest vertebrate is 
hundreds or thousands of times larger than the smallest mollusc or 
arthropod, and no mollusc or arthropod attains even one-tenth of the 
bulk of the biggest fish, still less of the biggest mammals. 

Further, a point which is often forgotten, their organisation is more 
flexible. Their skeleton is made of living and adjustable material, like 
bone and cartilage, instead of dead secretions; and their tendons can 
adapt themselves to the tensions to which they are subjected during 
growth. Thus their whole structural framework can grow and adjust 
itself continuously, instead of moulting from ohe pre-determined piece 
of body armour into another, as in arthropods. Further, they are capable 
of attaining a much greater flexibility of behaviour. 


Life on Land as Stimulus to Progress 

With the early vertebrates we have reached the stage at which 
evolution is documented by actual fossils—the stage comparable to 
that of recorced history in the affairs of man. Accordingly, we can 
now often detect the actual twists and turns of progress. Take the 
successful occupation of the land by animals—a step which only 
occurred well on in the last quarter of evolutionary time. On land, the 
animal is confronted with a greater range and rapidity of change in 
environmental conditions than in water. This means a need for greater 
acuteness and range of sense-organs, and puts a premium on learning 
rapidly by experience. On land, again, not only was there an obvious 
advantage in attaining a high constant body-temperature, but it was 
easier, for various physiological reasons, to attain it. The stimuli of 
land life thus provided various opportunities for progress; and only 
the vertebrates were capable of taking full advantage of those oppor- 
tunities. Even the insects could not climb these further steps—they are 
too small to have a constant temperature or to be very intelligent, and 
too rigidly made for flexibility of structure or behaviour. In passing, 
their inflexibility and their small size are the reasons for the enormous 
number of ‘their species—each species has a smaller coverage, so to 
speak, of the environment. 

However, for the vertebrates to achieve land life they had to pass 
through a narrow and devious channel, some three hundred million 
years ago, during the Devonian period. There were various pre- 
requisites for this step in progress. In the first place, there had to be a 
change of climate—a desiccation which led to a drying out of the fresh 
waters of the world. Then, the invaders. of the land, the future ancestors 
of ourselves, had to be fresh-water fish: marine fish were out of the 
running. They had still to retain lobe-shaped fins, widely spaced out 
along the body, on which they rested while on the bottom of the water: 
so all fish which had specialised for streamlined speed in open waters 
were out of the running also. Finally, they had to have a swim-bladder 
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In the Devonian period there was a whole group of fish of this type, 
adapted to bottom-living in stagnant fresh waters—the lungfish, in 
the broad sense of the word. When they were caught in increasingly 
stagnant water by the change of climate, they could survive by getting 
from one pool to another in case of need. In those which adopted this 
method, the air-bladder became a little more of a lung; their fins be- 
came better able to support their weight when out of water. So the first 
step in the conquest of the land was, strictly speaking, not an adaptation 
to land life at all, but merely an adaptation for continuing acquatic life 
by getting from one pool of water to another as quickly ‘as possible. 
Once this step had been taken, a new evolutionary opportunity was open. 
By means of minor further improvements their fins could become 
walking legs, and their air-bladders could become nothing but lungs. 
With these improvements the animals were able to spend the whole of 
their adult life out of water, so long as they spent it in moist conditions. 


Origin of the Mammals 

Another striking twist in the path of progress occurred during the 
origin of the mammals. They had, it seems, to pass through a phase 
of their existence as small and insignificant nocturnal creatures, in the 
course of which they lost the capacity for colour-vision. Their very 
insignificance enabled them to survive during the long period when the 
land was dominated by powerful and specialised types of reptile. Their 
opportunity came when a great mountain-building revolution occurred, 
at the close of the Mesozoic epoch. The accompanying changes in 
climate, and in the distribution of land and sea, eventually resulted in 
the extinction of many of their reptilian competitors and put the rest 
at a disadvantage. The mammals were then able to profit by their new 
combination of capacities—temperature-regulation, and caring for their 
young; and so were able to emerge into the light of day, and to 
spread and multiply exceedingly, though they seem not to have 
acquired colour-vision until the emergence of monkeys and apes. 

Meanwhile, the birds had replaced the pterodactyls as conquerors of 
the air, and during the subsequent period they arrived at a delicacy of 
temperature-regulation equal to that of the mammals. They also became 
capable of speeds greater than that of any other organism—speeds 
which were only excelled by aeroplanes a bare twenty years ago. They 
were very successful, and they achieved a number of important advances, 
but they cut themselves off from progress by their specialisation. Their 
fore-limbs are so thoroughly specialised as flying organs that they have 
become unusable for any other function; they are incapable of use as 
hands, and hands were a pre-requisite for further progress. 

Long before the end of the Cenozoic epoch, most of the possibilities 
available to living substance had been exhausted, in one animal group or 
another. Speed I have just mentioned. Size had reached a point where it 
became self-defeating; the chemical composition of the blood had 
become fully constant; the efficiency of nervous conduction, of sense- 
organs, of digestive systems, and of mechanical construction, had all 
reached limits of one sort or another. Only one feature remained 
capable of improvement—brain organisation and behaviour. Only a 
greater flexibility of behaviour, and a higher organisation of awareness, 
enabled living substance to become capable of conceptual thought and 
symbolic language; and these, as we saw, are the two distinguishing 
marks of man, and the basis of the latest deployment of life. 

Here again the new step could not be reached except through a 
tortuous channel. The precursor of man had to pass through the stage 
of being a monkey. It had to give up the usual practice of mammals, of 
producing many young az a birth. As J. B. S. Haldane has pointed out, 
the presence of many young in the uterus gives rise to an acute struggle 
for existence between them before birth; and in this competition, general 
rapidity of growth and development is at a premium. Only in creatures 
which normally produce one young at a birth was it possible for the 
general rate of development to be slowed down, so as to provide a long 
learning period. Monkeys live in trees, and they use their hands as well 
as feet for climbing. They also use their hands for manipulating their 
food, and have developed binocular vision for its better detection. This 
combination of handling and seeing was necessary for the better organ- 
isation of experience, Tree life thus laid the foundation both for our 
clearer definition of objects by conceptual thought, and for our fuller 
control of them by tools and machines tens of millions of years later. 
However, two further turnings had to be taken before this could come 
about. First, monkeys had to become apes. Apes get around mainly 
by swinging with their arms, not by climbing with all four limbs. This 
made it possible for their hind limbs to become differentiated as sup- 
porting feet. Finally, it was necessary for the apes to descend from the 
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trees. This paved the way for the fully erect posture of our own species; 
and made possible the freeing of the hands for the sole job of 
manipulation. And this, in turn, was the pre-requisite for the last step 
in biological progress—the attainment of conceptual thinking. 

Looking back into the past we see clearly enough that conceptual 
thought could only have arisen in an animal as against a plant; in a 
multicellular animal; in an actively feeding animal, with bilateral 
symmetry and a head; in one with a highly differentiated bodily organi- 
sation, which was therefore doomed to die; in a vertebrate as against 
a mollusc or an arthropod; in a land vertebrate as against a fish; and 
among land vertebrates, only in a placental mammal with a constant 
temperature. And finally, it could have arisen only in a mammal which 
had become gregarious, which had a long period of learning -and 
experience, which produced only one young at a birth, and which had 
recently become terrestrial after a long spell of life in the trees. Clearly, 
the path of progress is both devious and unique! 

Now let us look at the process from another angle. My grandfather, 
Thomas Henry Huxley, was among the first to focus attention on what 
he called ‘persistent types’—animals or plants which remain un- 
changed over enormous periods of time while the life around them is 
changing and evolving. Already in 1862 he wrote: ‘In view of the . 
immense diversity of known animal and vegetable forms, and the 
enormous length of time indicated by the accumulation of fossiliferous 
strata, the only circumstance to be wondered at is not that the changes 
of life have been so great, but that they have’been so small’. In 1870, 
he reviewed the whole subject. After pointing out that ‘so long ago 
as the Miocene epoch, every important group in every important Order 
of Mammalia was already represented’, he concluded—‘ the signifi- 
cance of persistent types, and the small amount of change which has 
taken place even in those forms which can be shown to have been 
modified, becomes greater and greater in my eyes the longer I occupy 
myself with the biology of the past’. 

Persistence of type, we now realise, is the demonstration of the fact 
that natural selection can and does produce stability as well as change, 
and that the restriction of improvement is a commoner phenomenon 
than its continuance. Persistence of type can be best looked at in the 
light of the facts about the major deployments of life. Then we see 
that there are two kinds of persistence. There is the persistence of a 
few survivors from a once-abundant group—so-called “living fossils *, 
like the duckbill platypus; and that of a whole successful group without 
reduction in numbers of species and without any important change in 
type—i.e., the ants. There is as yet no generally recognised term for 
this latter phenomenon—I shall simply speak of persistent groups. 


The Familiar Oyster 


Living fossils are the more spectacular. The classical and most extreme 
example is the little sea-shell called Lingula, which is almost indistin- 
guishable from its ancestors found in rocks that were laid down four 
hundred million years ago. A more familiar one is that of the oysters. 
As Simpson says, an oyster from two hundred million years ago 
would look perfectly familiar to us if served in a restaurant today. 
The common opossum of the New World is a survivor from the_ 
end of the Mesozoic epoch—over sixty million years ago—but at that 
time opossums were one of the most advanced forms of animal 
life. The maidenhair tree, or gingko, that grows so well in the 
streets of American towns, was saved from extinction by being 
grown as a sacred tree in temple enclosures in China. It is the only 
survivor of an early type of tree, producing active spermatozoa which 
swim down the pollen-tubes—a reminder of the still remoter epoch 
when all land plants had to effect their fertilisation by means of 
spermatozoa swimming freely in a film of water. Latimeria is a final 
example, which shows that startling discoveries can still be made in 
biology. Latimeria is the name of a rather primitive kind of fish, one 
single specimen of which was recently brought up alive by a fishing 
vessel off the coast of South Africa. Many other examples of this general 
type of fish are known, but they are all fossils, and they all date back 
sixty million years or more. A reward has been offered for further 
specimens, but so far none has been forthcoming. 

The persistence of groups may not be so spectacular, but it is really 
More interesting as an evolutionary phenomenon. Perhaps the most 
remarkable example is that of the ants, because they are among the 
highest and most successful of insects. Ants of many species are often 
found in amber from the Baltic, which is the fossilised resin of long- 
dead conifers. Every detail of their structure may be preserved in the 
amber, and thus we find that they differ in no essentials from species 
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of ants living today. Baltic amber is actually found in rocks of the 
Oligocene period, laid down about thirty-five million years ago; but 
it now seems to be established that it has got there secondarily, and 
was originally produced by trees growing on land which no longer 
exists, at least fifty million years ago. So ants; as a group, have not 
changed in any essentials for this enormous length of time. 

This is merely an illustration of the fact I brought out in an earlier 
lecture, that, as a group deploys, the kind and degree of improvement 
possible to it becomes progressively restricted with the passage of 
time. Quite early in the deployment of a Class, all its separate 
Orders have separated out; after that we find no new Order emerging; 
later, no new Families; and finally no, or very few, new Genera. Other 
successful groups besides ants show the same phenomenon. Thus, birds 

--have undergone no improvement as flying machines since the Miocene 
period, some twenty million years ago; and the so-called Teleosts, the 
most successful and abundant and familiar group of fish, have under- 
gone no improvement as swimming machines since much earlier; though 
in both cases new species are still being produced. 

The whole question of persistence links up with what I called the 
successional replacement of groups. Living fossils are the rare survivors 
of an old deployment that has suffered reduction; persistent groups are 
later deployments which are still successful, but which have become so 
specialised in all their branches that they are incapable of any major 
change of type. Very occasionally a specialised line may give rise to 
another, adapted to a different way of life. Perhaps the best example of 
this is the development of the whalebone whales (which are large-scale 
filter-feeders) from the toothed whales (which actively pursue large 
prey). Even this is only ringing the changes on the single whale type. 
In general the rise of a new group to success is correlated witha re- 
duction of the group from which it has risen. The mammals are perhaps 
the most interesting example of this, for their fall is associated with 
our rise. Since the beginning of the human deployment they have 
suffered a marked reduction. The number of specialised lines which have 
become extinct is large—for instance, the ground-sloths and the sabre- 
toothed tigers; and others have become much rarer, like the elephant 
family, and big game in general. 

Science-fiction writers often assume that there is a danger of man 
being replaced as the most dominant type by some other kind of 
creature—rats or ants are often suggested. There is really no possibility 

of this. So long as the human species continues to exist, the same 
qualities which secured its rise to biological dominance will continue to 

safeguard its position. War might destroy our civilisation, change of 

climate might necessitate radical changes in human life, but it is not, I 

think, possible for any other species to threaten man’s dominance. 

There is no case on record of a succession of deployments being 
reversed—no case where an older deployment has re-acquired the 
capacity for progress, or succeeded in replacing its successor as 
dominant type. Furthermore, the facts of paleontology demonstrate that 
progressive lines, all those that were destined to give rise to new large- 
scale successful deployments, always start low down on the branching 
system of the groups that they are eventually going to replace—that is 
to say, before specialisation and restriction have gone very far. Thus 
the proto-reptiles arose very early in the history of amphibians, and 
the proto-mammals were already in existence less than half-way through 
the reptilian deployment, long before the latest brands of dinosaurs and 
other dominant reptiles came into being. 


A Dangerous Fallacy 

Purely biological progress, in fact, has come to an end, but human 
progress is just beginning. There is a radical difference between them, 
which is correlated with the equally radical difference between any 
kind of animal life and any kind of human life. We begin by minimising 
the difference between animals and ourselves by unconsciously pro- 
jecting our own qualities into them: this is the way of children and 
of primitive peoples. Though early. scientific thinkers, like Descartes, 
tried to make the difference absolute, later applications of the method 
of scientific analysis to man have, until quite recently, tended to reduce 
it again. This is partly because we have often been guilty of the fallacy 
of mistaking origins for explanations—what we may call the ‘ nothing 
but’ fallacy—if sexual impulse is at the base of love, then love is to 
be regarded as nothing but sex; if it can be shown that man originated 
from an animal, then in all essentials he is nothing but an animal. This, 
I repeat, is a dangerous fallacy. 

We have tended to misunderstand the nature of the difference between 
ourselves and: animals. We have a way of thinking that if ‘there is 
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continuity in time there must be continuity in quality. A little reflection 
would show that this is not the case. When we boil water there is a 
continuity of substance between water as a liquid and water as steam; 
but there is a critical point at which the substance H.O changes its 
properties. This emergence of new properties is even more obvious when 
the process involves change in organisation, as in all cases when chemical 
elements combine to produce a chemical compound. 

The critical point in the evolution of man—the change of state when 
wholly new properties emerged in evolving life—was when he acquired 
the use of verbal concepts and could organise his experience in a 
common pool. It was this which made human life different from that 
of all other organisms; and we can now begin to grasp the nature and 
profundity of the difference. The development of animals is always 
closed; their evolution is always sooner or later restricted. Man’s 
individual development, on the other hand, is potentially open. It con- 
tinues throughout his life, and it can take place in all sorts of directions; 
while in animals there is only one normal pattern to be realised. The 
same sort of thing holds for man as a type—his pooled experience can 
be indefinitely added to, and it can be organised in an indefinite 
number of different ways. Animal types have limited possibilities, and 
sooner or later exhaust them: man has an unlimited field of possibili- 
ties, and he can never realise all of them. He has developed a new 
method of evolution: transmitting organised experience by way of tra- 
dition, which supplements and largely overrides the automatic process 
of natural selection as the agency of change in the human phase. 


Where Mind Enters 


This puts mind, in all its aspects, into the business of evolution. 
Thus, under this new dispensation, beliefs are inevitably brought into 
being; and once they have been brought into being, they become tools 
of living. And the same is true of ideals or purposes or scientific theories 
or religious systems—they are among the emergent properties of the 
new, human type of organisation. They cannot help coming into 
existence, and then they cannot help becoming operative factors for 
further change. Thus, once life had become organised in human form it 
was impelled forward, not merely by the-blind forces of natural selection 
but by mental and spiritual forces as well. 

In the light of evolutionary biology man can now see himself as the 
sole agent of further evolutionary advance on this planet, and one of 
the few possible instruments of progress in the universe at large. He 
finds himself in the unexpected position of business manager for the 
cosmic process of evolution. He no longer ought to feel separated from 
the rest of nature, for he is part of it—that part which has become 
conscious, capable of love and understanding and aspiration. He need no 
longer regard himself as insignificant in relation to the cosmos. He is 
intensely significant. In his person, he has acquired meaning, for he is 
constantly creating new meanings. Human society generates new 
mental and spiritual agencies, and sets them to work in the cosmic 
process: it controls matter by means of mind. 

It is not true that the nature of things is indifferent to the interests 
of man, for the interests of man turn out to be part of the nature of 
things. Nor is it true that science cannot be concerned with values. 
Science is a method of enquiry which can be applied in all kinds of 


‘fields. In any particular field, it has to deal with the subject-matter it 


finds there. In biology it can do something towards explaining the 
origins of conscious evaluation. But as soon as it is applied to man, it 
finds values among its data; you cannot either understand or control 
human affairs without taking them into account. For a science of man, 
the problem is not whether or no to have anything to do with values, 
but how to devise satisfactory methods of studying them and discovering 
how they work. Here again the operative method, the study of how 
processes happen, is the only one likely to yield positive results. 

And so, in human life, the fact of progress is linked with the problem 
of destiny, in its dual sense of something to be obeyed and something 
to be fulfilled. Man alone is conscious of destiny; human organisation 
is so constructed as to make men pose the problem of existence in this 
form. Ever since he first began, man has been groping to discern the 
features of his destiny more clearly. In the light of the evidence now 
available, he could come to the realisation that his destiny is to partici- 
pate and lead in the creative process of evolution, whereby new possi- 
bilities can be realised for life. 

To draw this general conclusion appears to me as a real advance 
in thought. But it still remains to explore its implications and to study 
the means by which we might achieve in practice something of this 
destiny which is being revealed to us.—Third Programme 
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November 7-13 


Wednesday, November 7 


Chancellor of the Exchequer announces 
the Government’s proposals for saving 
£350,000,000 a year on spending abroad 


Britain, France, and the United States 
publish statement about proposals to be 
submitted to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations for regulating and limit- 
ing armaments 


Railway Staff National Tribunal awards 
wage increases of 8 per cent. to certain 
classes of railway workers 


Thursday, November 8 


At meeting of the United Nations General 
Assembly Mr. Acheson introduces. pro- 
posals of Western Powers, and Mr. 
Vyshinsky, after rejecting the western 
plan, puts forward counter-proposals 


The Minister of Fuel and Power states in 
Commons new restrictions on deliveries 
of household coal during the winter 

U.N. delegates at truce talks in Korea refuse 


to accept latest Communist proposals for 
cease-fire line 


Friday, November 9 
Major Lloyd George, the Minister of Food, 
reviews present ‘dangerous’ position ~ 


Yugoslavia asks U.N. General Assembly- to 
put question of hostile acts by Russia on 
its agenda 


Prime Minister 
banquet 


speaks at Lord Mayor’s 


Saturday, November 10 


Britain, France, the United States, and 
Turkey publish declaration about pro- 
posed Middle East Command 


Syrian Government resigns owing to 


Cabinet differences about plan for Middle 


East Command 


War Office publishes statement about British 
losses in Korea 


Sunday, November 11 
Remembrance Day Services held throughout 


the Commonwealth 5 


British military authorities in Egypt report 
further incidents in the Suez Canal Zone 


General Election takes place in Argentina 


Monday, November 12 
Mr. Eden addresses U.N. General Assembly 


Prime Minister’ to visit Washington in 
January 


Labour amendment to Address defeated by 
39 votes in Commons 


Tuesday, November 13 


State of emergency lasting for three days 
begins in Egypt 

Commons debate Government’s proposal 
for long Christmas recess 


Mr. Harold Macmillan makes statement on 
Government’s housing policy 
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Mr. Vyshinsky, Soviet Foreign Minister, addressing the*United Nations General 
Assembly in Paris on November 8. In his speech Mr. Vyshinsky ridiculed the ; 
Western Powers’ disarmament plan and put forward a five-point counter-proposal. | 
Right: Mr. Anthony Eden, Britain’s Foreign Minister, addressing the Assembly on 

November 12. Mr. Eden appealed for an end to international abuse and for a ; 
fresh start along the road to peace. He said that Mr. Vyshinsky’s ‘cataract of 
abuse’ had saddened, mot angered him, as it must have saddened and discouraged 
millions. Would it not be better, continued Mr. Eden, to. call a itruce to name- 
calling and angry words and to give dispassionate attention to serious problems? 


Sir Leslie Boyce, the new Lord Mayor of London, driving in the State coach along 

the Embankment en route from the Law ‘Courts to the Mansion House on. Novem- 

ber 9. As Sir Leslie Boyce is an Australian, the procession halted outside Australia 

House and the High Commisdioner réad an address of congratulation to the new 
Lord Mayor from the Prime Minister of Australia 


Right: the recent heavy rains caused Alooding in many parts of the- country last 
week. Bi photograph shows fields under water at Bishophall, Perthshire, after 
: the River Tay had. burst its banks ; 
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* on guard on the banks of the Suez Canal. Last week the Secretary of State for Air said 
Over 10,000 troops had been flown into the Canal Zone-since the crisis in Egypt 


The scene in Whitehall on Sunday during the Remembrance Day ceremony 
at the Cenotaph. The Duke of Gloucester laid a wreath on the Cenotaph on 
behalf of HJM. the Kiing 


Left: Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh in the library of the 
University of New Brunswick which they visited on November 6. With them 
is the President of the University, Dr. Trueman. The library, opened this 
year, was the gift of Lord Beaverbrook, who is the Chancellor of the University 


ST 
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On November 7 the Queen visited Emanuel School, Wandsworth Common, 

London, on the ocoasion of the 350th anniversary of the granting of a charter 

to the school by Queen Elizabeth. The photograph shows Her Majesty listen- 
ing 10 a master taking a form in English 


Left: a Speaker's Mace which is a jubilee gift from the British House of 

Commons to the Australian Parliament. A delegation of three members of the 

House of Commons left London by air on November 12 to make the 
presentation, which will take place in Canberra‘on Novemil:er 29 
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The Mind of Bernard Shaw 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE 


HAW, like Browning, was a full-blooded optimist. It was, indeed, 
his optimism which made him denounce and deride Shakespeare 
who, he said, had no hope and despaired of any improvement. 
Like Browning, he could say: ; 
Progress is 
The law of life, man is not 
Man as yet 


and imply that man will one day probably improve, if, that is to say, 
he take the trouble. For Shaw’s belief was not in a mechanical improve- 
ment, but in one that is deliberately intended and designed. It was this 
belief which, as he thought, separated him from Darwin who, he 
maintained, had banished mind from the universe. Progress, he held, 
would undoubtedly be made by the force which rules the world, but 
man’s place in this progress would depend entirely on his readiness to 
help it along. If man is content to sit down and watch progress hap- 
pening, or is wilful enough to waste his energies in activities such as 
war, which hamper or prevent progress, then the Life Force will tire 
of him and cast him on the scrap heap,-as a carpenter throws away a 
tool which is no longer useful. Man, according to Shaw, has been given 
a brain because a mindless creature can neither comprehend the purpose 
of the Life Force, nor render the service which a thinking creature can 
give. But if this thinking creature refuses to use his mind, or devotes 
it to base and evil purposes, or fritters it away in frivolous occupations, 
then he, like the mammoth beasts which put their trust in armour- 
plate instead of brains, will be scrapped, and another creature, more 
willing to serve the universal purpose, will be put in his place. This is 
the theme which runs through the whole of Shaw’s work. It is most 
simply expounded in ‘ The Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet’. 


Cranks and Rebels 

Another theme in Shaw’s work is that of the exceptional individual 
in conflict with the obstinate and almost immovable mob, the individual 
claiming rights in himself that are denied by the mindless rabble, which 
demands that the conventions shall not be violated and that each of 
us must do what everybody does. Shaw, despite his socialism, was 
aristocratically-minded. In moments of flippancy, he said there was 
nothing in the great man idea, but that was only his nonsense. He 
knew as well as anybody that progress depends, not on majorities, but 
on minorities and that all of us are carried forwards by the will and 
the work of extraordinary people whom we persecute and sometimes 
kill for their beneficent labour. It was this knowledge which inspired 
“You Never Can Tell’, ‘Major Barbara’, and ‘Caesar and Cleo- 
patra’. They deal with rebels. But Shaw did not let the rebel off 
without criticism. The crowd, too, has rights, and the majority is not 
always wrong. The rebel who is nothing but a public nuisance deserves 
our derision, and, if he carries his nuisance beyond endurance, may 
have to be killed. A man who believes that life is worthless and that 
itis his duty to destroy as many people as he can bump off obviously 
cannot be permitted to rove about at large. Shaw would have said that 
we must be careful how we handle our cranks and rebels, for we do 
not know which of them may be our saviour, but he would also have 
said that crankiness and rebellion in themselves are not admirable, and 
that a crank or a rebel may only be a sadist disguised as a humanitarian. 
He did not refrain from laughing at oddities, and-in ‘ You Never Can 
Tell’ he mocks the advanced woman who rebels against the domestic 
tyranny of her husband, showing her to be as absurd in her way as 
her harsh and stupid husband in his. But there is no mockery of the 
exceptional man in ‘ Caesar and Cleopatra’, nor does he withhold his 
sympathy from the disillusioned girl who had joined The Salvation 
Army to satisfy her religious ideals. 

From these plays of denial, as they may be called, because they 
deny that rebellion is right merely because it is rebellion, and that 
majorities must be wrong because they are majorities, we move into 
the plays of affirmation or great belief: ‘Heartbreak House’, ‘ Back 
to Methuselah’ and ‘ Saint Joan’. Here Shaw fully unfolds his mind, 
and assumes the mantle of Old Testament prophets. In ‘Heartbreak 


House’, he might be the reincarnation of that noble-minded man, 
Jeremiah, who has so wrongly and shamefully been identified with 
dismal beliefs and despair. He repeats his warning that a flippant 
people will find themselves running down the steep place like the 
Gadarene swine, but without the Gadarene swine’s excuse. That herd 
of hogs plunged down the precipice because it was possessed of a devil 
it had not desired, but the human herd of hogs will take the plunge 
of its own volition, because it has neither the mind nor the manhood 
to live up to its own potential powers. That is the substance of the 
plays of great belief, and we need not disconcert ourselves with the 
details with which the plays are relieved of their austerity. Shaw, 
remembering our weakness, always sought to make his doctrines palat- 
able by decorating them with every sort of pleasing device: picturesque 
scenes, odd situations, brilliant and unusual clothes, and the like. But 
these were not the plays: they were merely the ornaments. He would 
open a play in a dentist’s surgery, ending the act with the dentist giving 
a patient gas and about to pull out a tooth: a scene such as no other 
dramatist alive or dead would have dreamt of using; or he would set 
the scene in a house like a boat, a tip he took from the Peggottys’ 
house in David Copperfield; or he would begin a comedy in a garden 
overlooking the Rhine or one on the verge of the Moroccan desert. If 
he had to set the scene in an ordinary English hotel, he would illumi- 
nate it in the last act with a fancy dress ball and bring on two of the 
characters dressed as Harlequin and Columbine. He knew the tricks 
of the theatrical trade, and he used them all. But they were ‘the sugar 
that coated the pill. 

In the ‘plays of decline’, 


“The Apple Cart’, ‘Too. True to be 


Good’, and ‘On the Rocks’, we find the prophet failing in power, - 


though not in passion, and also beginning to despond and lose heart. 
His hope is waning, and his fear that man will go the same way as 


the dinosaurs is increasing. H. G, Wells, another abounding optimist, , 


fell into deep despair at the end of his life and saw mankind at the 
end of its tether. Its day was done. Shaw never descended to that depth, 
but he was fearful for our fate. There is no need to feel despondent about 
this. Our aspirations are always larger than our achievements, and we 
should be glad that they are. The fact that we have not achieved the 
whole of our intention does not invalidate what we have achieved, nor 
does it prove that our entire intention will not one day be fulfilled. 
George Stephenson was not a failure because the Rocket was a clumsy 
engine in comparison with the Capitals Express. Without the Rocket, 
there would not have been any Capitals Express. Shaw’s last plays 
are the final proof of his optimism, despite his despondency: they prove 
that he still kept his faith that man can dominate his destiny if he 
consents to use his head instead of using only his feet. 


Proud Protestant, Genial Puritan 


I have said that he was essentially an individualistic and rebellious 
man, and the circumstances of his life, apart from the texture of his 
mind and spirit, increased his tendency to be singular and mutinous. 
A proper appreciation of him and his work depends on knowledge of 
four facts: the first, that he was a proud Irish Protestant; the second, 
that he belonged to an upper-class family, but that his branch of it 
was declining in place, a family of ‘downstarts’, as he himself called 
it;,the third, that he was a Victorian; and the fourth, and perhaps the 
most important, that he was a genial Puritan. 

In Shaw’s youth and early manhood, an Irish Protestant was a 
member of a powerful minority which was separated from the great 
majority of the Irish people by race and religion. The authority of the 
Irish Protestant outside Ulster was, however, steadily declining, and 


the decline was so swift that the Protestant population in the rural 


district now known as Eire was reduced by more than half in the first 
fifty years of this century. If the decline continues at that rate, there 
will not be a single Protestant in the whole of Eire in the year 2000. 
Shaw’s class, despite long residence in Ireland, was still alien. Its 
contact with the majority of the Irish people was slight and usually 
condescending. The Roman Catholics encountered by the Shaws and 
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their like were, for the most part, subordinate people, such as shop- 
keepers and domestic servants. A Shaw who had married a Roman 
Catholic would have been regarded by his relatives and co-religionists 
with dismay, partly because he had married out of his religion, but 
mainly because he had married out of his class. In Shaw’s youth, it 
was common to find Protestants and Roman Catholics who had no 
social intercourse whatsoever. It happened that his mother’s love of 
music brought Roman Catholics into his home in Dublin, but even in 
their house the intercourse was not intimate, and I doubt if G.B.S. 
had ever entered a Roman Catholic house as a guest during the whole 
of his life in Dublin. 

Such facts as these must manifestly have importance in the growth 
of any person’s mind and belief. I remember an afternoon when Shaw 
and William Archer and I were watching a performance of a Chekhov 
play by the Stage Society. Archer, who was a Scottish Rationalist, was 
entirely bewildered by it, and asked Shaw and me if we understood 
it. I replied that it was plain and simple to me. I had only to think 
of Ireland and I knew what Russia was like. G.B.S. entirely concurred. 
Archer regarded us as if we were creatures of another and inferior 
species. All those feckless and irrational people were familiar to us, 
though neither of us had then been in Russia. Shaw’s family was full 
of them. I never took a walk in Dublin without tripping over a 
Chekhoy character. Oliver Goldsmith might easily have passed for 
a Russian. Oscar Wilde’s mother stepped straight out of ‘ The 
Cherry Orchard’. John Millington Synge was closely related to 
Uncle Vanya. We forget that the whole of Eire is still living in the 
eighteenth century: Its inhabitants are still wondering when the 
French will land in Killala Bay. 

When Bernard Shaw, a shy, sensitive, and solitary-minded young man 
with a tongue so fastidious that even the mildest expletive never crossed 
his lips, left Dublin, to which he did not return for twenty-nine years, 
he went in the belief that he was a member of the aristocracy, but learnt 
in London to his amazement that he was only a member of the middle 
class. The shock made a socialist of him. If he could not belong to 
the highest class, then there should be no class at all. 

The English world in which he now lived was entirely different from 
the world he had left: it was a late-nineteenth-century world, about 
to make a violent change into the twentieth. It was, too, a world in 
which Protestants prevailed in number and authority. The Roman 
Catholics were so few and insignificant in power that they had no 
- social or economic disabilities, nor was a Protestant, merely because 
he was a Protestant, and proud, given special favour. The confusion 
caused in Shaw’s mind by this revelation was complicated by his 
unfortunate experiences in Dublin. His home life had been strange 
and largely unhappy. His father was an ineffective and footling man, 
unable to cope with the general traffic of existence, and disabled by a 
sense of humour which made him think, as Charles Lamb thought, 
that anything awful was funny. A funeral was a comic sight to Mr. 
Shaw, who had a fit of the giggles when he was confronted with ruin. 
If Mr. Micawber were to be divested of his squalid splendour, he 
would be Bernard Shaw’s father, who had a more serious fault than 
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any of those already noted, for he was a furtive tippler, convinced that 
he was a teetotaller because his tippling was secret. 

There was no love, nor even ordinary affection, in the home in 
which G.B.S. was brought up, nor was there common efficiency. Mrs. 
Shaw had neither taste nor talent for domesticity, and the three child- 
ren, two girls and a boy, were reared in the kitchen by slatternly 
servants, and were so badly fed that both the girls contracted tuber- 
culosis. The younger one died when she was twenty. G.B.S. had few 
happy memories of his home. He had, he wrote to Ellen Terry, ‘a devil 
of a childhood, rich only in dreams, frightful and loveless in realities ’. 
The London to which he migrated from Dublin was still shaking from 
the revolution in thought which Darwin had made when he published 
The Origin of Species. Rebellion was in the air. Men like Carlyle, 
Dickens, Manning, Newman, Swinburne, and Browning were each, in 
their different way, rebels. Gladstone, who had begun his political life 
as a Conservative, ended as a Liberal, while Disraeli, formerly a 
Radical, rose up to the House of Lords. as leader of the tories. 
Joseph Chamberlain, an ardent Republican. in his young man- 
hood, lived to become the mainstay of imperialism and a powerful 
member of a Conservative Cabinet. John Stuart Mill and T. E. Huxley 
and Charles Bradlaugh could scarcely be called soothing influences. 
William Morris was changing everything he touched, from wallpaper 
to printer’s type; and another wealthy man, Henry Hyndman, the 
first English apostle of Karl Marx, founded the most extreme socialist 
society in Great Britain and confidently announced that the English 
Revolution would take place on the centenary of the French Revolution. 

This was the world into which the young man Shaw walked in 
1876; and the strange fact about him is that, apart from a conviction 
that he was a genius, he had not the faintest idea of what he could 
do or what he meant to do. In Dublin, his ambition, at first, had been 
to become a painter, a profession for which he had no qualification 
whatsoever; and, afterwards, to become an opera singer, for which he 
was equally unqualified. The idea that he should become a writer had 
not yet occurred to him, nor did he discover that he had a talent for 
writing plays until sixteen years after he had settled in London. He 
took a long time to find himself, and while he was making the search 
he suffered deep discouragement; few men have suffered more or had 
longer to wait for recognition. His first play was not performed until 
he was thirty-six, a man on the verge of middle-age, and its reception 
gave him no grounds to believe that he had a future in the British 
theatre. But he declined to be discouraged, nor did he quail before the 
hard task he had: set himself of overcoming not only an antipathetic 
world but also a shy and nervous Shaw. He had to create an audience 
for his plays and in addition to create an actor and actress who could 
understand and act them. The entire climate of the theatre had to be 
changed: a task for a giant; and a giant performed it. Athanasius, the 
heroic bishop of Alexandria, did not display more spirit in his stand 
against the world than was shown by Bernard Shaw in his, and he 
had none of the gaiety of mind and good temper that Shaw had. But 
just as the world came round to the saint, so it came round to G.B.S. 
One man had resisted a mob, and it was this man who won this fight. 
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Where however they distort our 
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carrying dispossessed bourgeoisie or anyone else 


Sir,—It is really time that some protest was 
made about the general picture which superficial 
correspondents are building up about Yugoslavia 
in the mind of the British public. During the 
past few months there has been far too much 
reporting that is either slipshod or ignorant. In 
either case it is no kindness to the ordinary 
Yugoslav nor any great help in the long run to 
Anglo-Yugoslav relations. 

Honor Tracy’s talk, ‘ Yugoslavia: A Time of 
Flux’, is well enough on its lighter side but 
it contains statements which ought not to be 
allowed to pass without challenge. If such state- 
ments have no bearing on things that matter 
they are not worth more than a shrug of the 


thinking and feelings about fundamental things 
they should not remain on record without com- 
ment. Space considerations: allow me to select 
only two or three from Honor Tracy’s talk. 
She draws a picture of ‘ the dispossessed bour- 
geoisie’, implying that as a class they are doing 
very well and spending a lot of money got by 
‘racket, fraud and speculation’. It is an in- 
credible picture! Certainly there are a few who 
manage to live very well by their wits even in 
Yugoslavia, as do also most of the Party boys. 
But for every former middle-class person in that 
category there are thousands whose lives since 
the ‘liberation’ have been gruelling, hounded, 
poverty-stricken existences. The idea that the 
roads to the Adriatic resorts crawl with cars 


is sheer imagination. The only time one sees 
more than two or three cars at a time anywhere 
in that country is when the Skupstina is in 
session. Then there are more gleaming limousines 
to the square yard than can be found anywhere 
else in Europe. Or has Honor Tracy not been 
fortunate enough to attend a meeting of the 
National Assembly ? 

The peasant is, as she rightly says, the key to 
the Yugoslav economy. It is therefore all the 
more important, since we are pouring out no 
inconsiderable sums to bolster up that economy, 
to get the facts about the peasant situation abso- 
lutely straight. I left Yugoslavia a week ago, after 
a lengthy visit. A fortnight before I left there 
began in Croatia a new, ruthless drive for further 
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The new O.H.V. Austin Seven stole the Motor Show at 
Earls Court this year. Here’s why. Speed in excess of 
60 m.p.h.... up to §0 m.p.g. petrol consumption ... 
comfort for four on foam rubber seats . . . independent 
front wheel suspension. . . full hydraulic brakes. All 
these features make this model a great car with a great 
future. But like all Austins it’s even more than that. The 
new Seven is designed and built 
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- collectivisation. ‘The collective farms . . . are 
beginning to lapse! ’ Really! Did Honor Tracy 
not find out what is happening to the members 
of collectives who now try to exercise their right 
to leave the collectives at the expiry of the con- 
tractual period?. The story is not a pleasant one. 

For final comment I take her statement that 
‘Private enterprise is creeping back’. To set this 
in its proper perspective it should be added that 
the only private enterprise allowed to creep back 
is that of a not very large number of individual 
craftsmen, such as watch repairers, whose ability 
to function is severely restricted by the absence 
of tools and materials. There is not a jot of 
evidence that the authorities have any intention 
of allowing, much less encouraging, the return 
of any larger and more undermining form of 
private enterprise. 

I dislike anonymity but as I want my Yugoslav 
visa renewed I must ask for it in this case. 

Yours, etc; 

JOHN PEDNOR 


“Can Western Europe Be Defended?’ 


Sir,—Mr. Donald McLachlan in his talk on 
“Can Western Europe Be Defended?’ paints a 
glowing picture of the functioning and achieve- 
ments of N.A.T.O. No one would, of course, 
deny the great advance in western preparedness 
nor underestimate the importance of the work of 
N.A.T.O.’s Finance and Economic Committee. 
It is disappointing, nevertheless, that Mr. Mc- 
Lachlan ignores the vital weakness of N.A.T.O. 
—the need for establishing effective political 
control over its military machine. 

That this point is of great importance was 
indicated by General Eisenhower himself in his 
notable speech last July: ‘I have no doubts as 
to the capacity of N.A.T.O. to surmount even 
the formidable obstacles imposed upon us by the 
physical facts of present-day Europe. If with 
our moral and material assistance the free 
European nations could attain integration our 
friends would be strengthened, our own 
economics improved, and thedaborious N.A.T.O. 
machinery of mutual defence vastly simplified ’. 

There is thus no doubt that General Eisen- 
hower realises the folly of setting up a supreme 
military command without making it responsible 
to a supreme political command, and this must 
partly explain the strong support which the 
General gives to proposals for a European politi- 
cal federation. In addition, General Eisenhower 
knows that the only safe way to reaarm Germany 
and at the same time protect her. neighbours is 
by the inclusion of German units in a European 
Army under European, as distinct from national, 


control. Logically, however, the existence of a ~ 


European Army makes the creation ofa unified 
European political control essential. 

How fast and how far are the nations of 
Europe prepared to integrate, not only militarily 
and economically, but politically as well? On the 
answer depends, I believe, the futuré not only of 
N.A. T. 0. but of western Europe itself: 

Yours, etc., 
J. KEtTH KILLBy 


ee tendon, W.C.2. 
5 : Secretary, Federal Union 


E Aah, 
The Process of Evolution 

Sir,—With due respect to J. D. Weston and 
J. H. Lavender I adhere to my assertion that 
blind physical forces cannot possibly have con- 
verted inorganic matter into a living organism. 
It is true that the fact that the odds against the 
origin by chance of a number of protein mole- 
cules reach astronomical figures does not neces- 
sarily mean that the chance origin of a living 
organism is impossible. But these odds have to 
be multiplied several times before they approach 
the infinite odds against the chance origin of a 
living organism. As protein molecules are very 


_ impossible.—Yours, etc., 
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unstable a numbersof those which arose by 
chance would have had to come into being 
simultaneously in close proximity to one another 
and to join up and form a protein compound. 
The odds ‘against all this happening are im- 
mense. And the protein compound would have 
to undergo a number of changes before it ac- 
quired the known (to say nothing of possible 
unknown) characters of the living organism. 

One of these characters is the ability to cap- 
ture inorganic elements and compounds, assimi- 
late these, and convert them into its tissues. This 
process would involve a series of co-ordinated 
chemical reactions which no chemist has suc- 
ceeded in bringing about, and which apparently 
are only made possible by. the concerted action 
of a number of enzymes and co-enzymes, each 
of which is of so complicated a nature that the 
odds against it arising by spontaneous chemical 
processes are very great. Each of this array of 
enzymes must be a catalyst taking.part in a 
different chemical reaction. Therefore, in the 
words of Kermack and Eggleton (The Stuff We 
Are Made Of) ‘we must imagine the enzymes to 
be arranged in the right order so that each one 
comes into action at the exact point at which it 
is required, just as in the mass production of 
motor cars each worker does his little part in its 
construction and the car.passes on’. Unless the 
chain of reactions is complete the required result 
is not attained. As Dixon points out (Multi- 
Enzyme Systems) the appearance of one or even 
several enzymes would be entirely ineffective 
unless they happened to form a complete chain 
with no link missing. The odds. against all this 
happening by chance approach infinity. 

Moreover, if life originated in a_ liquid 
medium, the first bit of living matter would 
have to be surrounded by a membrane ‘to keep 
the constituents of the system in effective con- 
centration’. The odds against this membrane 
with its peculiar properties being formed in the 
nick of time by chance are prodigious. Then this 
first living organism must have had the power of 
self-propagation, and this power necessitates ex- 
ceedingly complicated structure. In- fact, the 
simplest living organism. seems to be more com- 
plicated than any man-made machine. If it be 
improper to say that such an organism cannot 
possibly have been created by blind physical 
forces, it is equally improper to say this of the 
wheeled vehicle. 

Owing to the bad example set by Charles 
Darwin of believing, without considering 
whether they are mechanically, physically, or 
physiologically possible, that great transforma- 
tions of animals have taken place in the past, 
Neo-Darwinians are peeved when they are told 
that ‘some of these imagined transformations are 


Camberley Doucias DEWAR 


Sir,After listening to Julian Huxley’s fourth 
lecture I waited until I could read the printed 


’ version in THE LISTENER before asking, in my 


ignorance, for a more complete explanation of 
one point which was made. Referring to 
“yeleases’, the casé of the crouching game-birds 
was given and the effect of the use of imitation 
hawks is described as a means of discounting 
any experience-inheritance theory, Try as I may, 
and with the most ardent wish to toe the 
Mendel-Morgan. party line, I cannot follow the 
logic which leads-to this summary dismissal of 
a theory which, all unknown to them, is held by 
the majority, of country people. Indeed, an ex- 
ample in support of pseudo-Lamarckism. faces 
the owner of any gu gun-dog Puppy. Without, 
apparently, ‘ any previous experience in this life, 
a young retriever, will stiffen and/or run after a 
gun-shot or any similarly sharp report. 
Against one’s better judgment and without 
scientific training such examples will always lead 
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any thinking person to wonder whether there 
may, after all, be something in Lysenko’s ideas. 
Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.3 H. A. TayLor 


Sir,—In his fourth talk on evolution Dr. 
Julian Huxley appears to regard mind as simply 
matter acting intelligently, but in accordance 
with physical laws, like the electronic brain. If 
it is nothing more, the various qualities of which 
he speaks, pleasure and pain, colour and sound, 
are ineffectual by-products or accompaniments 
of molecular movements in the brain. The 
material ‘aspect’, which accounts for our 
actions, gets along quite well without any refer- 
ence to the mental side-show. Thus it is not fear 
that makes us run from danger, but the light- 
waves from the dangerous object, falling upon 
the optical nerves, causes them to send impulses 
to the cerebral cortex, which responds by acting 
upon our legs, via the nerves, so that they pro- 
ceed in the opposite direction. The feeling of 
fear itself is superfluous to survival. 

On the other hand, if there is a gap in the 
causal chain of physical, quantitative events at 
some point in the brain where the qualities of 
feeling suddenly appear; if certain neural im- 
pulses are followed by pleasure or pain, and 
tiese feelings independently start new movements 
that could not have been predicted from pre- 
vious events in accordance with any physical 
law, then the phrase ‘the miracle of mind’ is 


literally true. There is no reason, then, why we 


should not suppose many such miracles to have 
occurred in the evolution of life. 

But one gathers from Dr. Huxley’s lectures 
that the species survives, not through any desire 
for survival, but because through a series of 
accidental mutations it has acquired a habit of 
acting automatically in such a way that it must 
survive, whether it likes it or not. Pleasure and 
pain, then, appear to be quite superfluous and 
irrelevant.—Yours, etc., 


Stourbridge ~-- J. C. WorDSworRTH 


The New Society 
Sir,—I am glad that Mr. Stuart has ascer- 
tained the facts which show that all the 


authorities quoted so triumphantly by Mr. 


Pemberton were wrong. But I cannot see how, 
by any stretch of imagination, they also show 
that I was wrong. 

A month ago Mr. Pemberton declared that in 
eighteenth-century England ‘in the eyes of the 
law there was no distinction of class or creed’, 
and that so far as the civil disabilities of 
Dissenters were concerned ‘any handicap was 
greatly reduced by Annual Indemnity Acts’. 
I questioned both these assertions: and Mr. 
Pemberton retreated to admitting that no 
Indemnity Acts were passed before 1727, that 
there might have been seven gaps between then 
and 1760, but none after that. Now Mr. Stuart 
has to admit that there were nine gaps between 
1727 and 1760, and one more before 1789. 
During all these intervals—and, since the next 
Act was always so uncertain, even when tem- 
porarily covered by an Indemnity Act—Dissenters 
who held offices were exposed both to insecurity 
of office and to penalties for having broken the 
law. I submit that not only was: Mr. Pemberton 
incorrect in every detailed point, but also that if 
Mr. Stuart held his Fellowship at Christ Church 
with only this degree of security he would not 
be inclined to argue that there were equal laws 
which knew no ‘ distinction of creed’. My point 
was that the very arbitrariness of the Indemnity 
‘Acts emphasised the legal inequalities of Dissent. 
This seems now proved—Yours, etc., 

Cambridge Davip THOMSON 


Frith’s ‘The Fair Toxophilites’, which we reproduce on 
our front cover, was lent to the exhibition at the White- 
chapel Art Gallery by Mrs. Edgar Sheppard. 
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Round the London Art Galleries 


Above, left: ‘ Self-portrait 
with a Cigarette ’, from the 
Arts Council’s Exhibition of: 
paintings and drawings ‘by — 
Edvard Munch at the Tate 
Gallery 


“Albove: ‘Madame Hessel 
Endormie’,- by | Edouard. 
Vuillard, from the Bonnard= 
Vuillard exhibition at. the 
Hanover Gallery, where 
Isabel Lambert is also ex- 
hibditing some designs for 
* Tiresias ” 


Left: ‘The Landing Stage’, 
from the exhibition of 
twenty-seven small paint- 
ings by Fred Uhlman at the 
Redfern, where — Patrick, 
Heron, Humphrey Spender, 
Graham Sutherland, Keith, 
Vaughan, Marek Zulawski, 
Prunella Clough, and. 
Reginald Weston are also 
exhibiting. ; 
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Hobbes 


By ANTONY 


HIS year is the tercentenary of the first publication of Thomas 

Hobbes’ masterpiece, Leviathan. Commemorative articles have 

been written interpreting and criticising its political doctrines, 

assessing their historical importance and their permanent 
significance. But the book does contain other things. 

Hobbes, besides being one of the most powerful—if not perhaps to 
many of us the most congenial—of all political thinkers using the 
English language, had many other entirely non-political. interests. Some 
of these are now just curiosities. There were his notorious geometrical 
adventures. Having accidentally come upon Euclid for the first time 
when he was already forty, he forthwith—as Aubrey tells us—‘ fell in 
_ love with geometry’. He got the idea that he could square the circle 
and upset certain established parts of mathematics. Year after year, in 
pamphlet after pamphlet, he persevered in passionate and preposterous 
controversy against some of the best mathematicians of his day. This 
eccentricity is best forgotten by all but the connoisseur of seventeenth- 
century academic invective. Again, he was interested in what was then 
called natural philosophy—what we should now call natural science— 
but failed to make any discoveries, having no taste for experiment. 
But one at least of his other interests was more fruitful. In philosophy 
—philosophy, that is, in our present, narrower sense of the word—he 
did work which was both original and valuable, but which has been 
neglected almost universally; and, I think, quite wrongly. 


Kernel of the Message ~ 

The greater part of his contribution can be found in Leviathan itself. 
Indeed the rest of the substantial bulk of the collected works -of Hobbes 
is, it must be confessed, most disappointingly unrewarding. There are 
further good things waiting to be dug out, but they are surprisingly 
few: he seems to have concentrated the essence of all he had to say 
into this one book; and the rest of his writings serve only as introduc- 
tions, footnotes, and appendices to Leviathan. 
© It is tempting to start by quoting sayings which contain the kernel 
of some doctrine which his successors developed. For instance, in 
chapter one, after proclaiming the perennial empiricist slogan, ‘ There 
is no conception in a man’s mind which hath not at first, totally or by 
parts, been begotten upon the organs of sense’, he goes on to make a 
distinction between two sorts of contents of the mind, which is sub- 
stantially that which Hume was later to make by dividing ideas from 
impressions. Again he formulated very clearly the distinction between 
empirical and a priori knowledge, discerning the true nature of the 
latter. But though he made these distinctions he failed to set them to 
work. It was left to Hume to develop both into devastating critical 
weapons. It is tempting to do this, to pick out anticipations of 
intellectual things to come: and there are plenty to be found in 
Leviathan. But sporadic and embryonic anticipations, though interesting 
enough to those who like that sort of thing, are of little importance. 
For one thing, remembering the academic proverb, ‘ Nothing has ever 
been said for the first time’, we can be pretty sure that any such quota- 
tion extracted from Hobbes could be capped by a similar but earlier 
one from a scholastic or even a classical philosopher. And, again, 
remembering that other and more penetrating proverb, ‘ Everything 
has been said before by someone else, who did not discover it’, we have 
te admit that the very fact that Hobbes failed to develop these points 
tends to show that he was not rather than that he was of the- calibre 
of his great successors. : 

But Hobbes’ real claim to philosophic ability and achievement lies 
in the three important insights which he did develop. He was the first 
modern to appreciate that philosophy must be—at any rate partly—a 
special sort of study of language. Secondly, he realised acutely the 
dangers of using a contorted and peculiar private idiom for philo- 
~ sophising. And thirdly, he grasped the central secret of the problem of 
freewill versus determinism. f EES Nie 
' Hobbes saw very clearly the enormous importance of language: he 
regarded the capacity to use words as the decisive secret of man’s 
superiority over the animals. ‘hose other faculties’, he writes, ‘ of 
which I shall speak by and by; and which seem proper to man. only, 
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and the Use of Language 
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are acquired and increased by study and industry; and of most men 
learned by instruction, and discipline; and proceed all from the inven- 
tion of words, and speech’. If we could not use words, we should be 
unable as we do to pass on from generation to generation an ever- 
increasing stock of knowledge: each generation, each person, would have 
to make all discoveries independently. Hobbes further saw that words 
are not merely the tools of communication but also the very materials 
of thought itself. ‘The Greeks’, he notices, ‘have but one word, Adyos, 
for both “speech’ and ‘reason’; not that they thought that there was 
no speech without reason; but no reasoning without speech’. But the 
advantages of the capacity to use words are to some extent offset by the 
disadvantages. As Hobbes puts it, ‘ The privilege is allayed by another; 
and that is by the privilege of absurdity; to which no living creature is 
subject but man only’. This insight Hobbes exploits again and again: 
and it is by doing this that he becomes the first modern to undertake 
the philosophical study of language; the study, that is, of the logical 
properties of words. 2 

In Leviathan he sums up his findings in a table of seven sources of 
absurdity. This table needs some interpretation, for the vocabulary is 
antiquated, and the illustrations given are often unsatisfactory. But by 
comparing it with other versions of the list found elsewhere in his 
writings, and by supplementing the illustrations from places in 
Leviathan where he applies his principles, it is possible to show what 
he was after. ‘The first cause of absurd conclusions’, he writes, ‘I 
ascribe to the want of method; in that they begin not their ratiocinations 
from definitions; that is from settled significations of their words’. 
This is good advice, but unexciting: The interest begins with the next 
four. Hobbes has observed that there are logically different sorts of 
words: he distinguishes between the ‘names of accidents’ (that is of 
properties)—words like ‘hot’, ‘long’, and ‘living’; the ‘names of 
matter or of bodies ’—words like ‘lead’, ‘statue’, and ‘book’; and 
the ‘names of names and speeches ’—that is words which refer to words 
or utterances, for “ general, universal, equivocal, are names of names ’. 

Of course this classification is inadequate; for Hobbes had no con- 
ception of the enormous logical variety of terms. But it was sufficient 
to enable him to bring out his point; which was that if you treat a 
word of one logical sort as if it were a word of another logical sort 
the result will be—however specious—nonsense. Much of the delightful 
absurdity of the “ Alice’ books is generated by doing this, deliberately. 
When the Red Queen in Through the Looking Glass assures Alice that 
if she took a bone from a dog, the dog’s temper would remain (because 
the dog would lose its temper), the nonsense arises because the Red 
Queen insists on treating the word ‘temper’ as if it had the logic of 
the word ‘bone’. As if—in Hobbes’ terminology—‘ temper’ was the 
name not of an accident or property but of matter or body. 


New Logical Weapon 

This example is frivolous, but innocuous. Hobbes’ own examples-are 
serious, but belligerent. Having got this idea, that misunderstanding the 
logic of a term is a possible source of absurdity, he gleefully sailed in 
with it to attack his bétes noires. He points out that ‘ when an accident” 
(that is, a quality. or characteristic) ‘is said to be in a body, it is not 
so to be understood as if anything were contained in that body; as 
if for example redness were in blood, in the same manner, as blood is 
in a bloody cloth, that is as a part in the whole; for so an accident 
would be a body also’: and then goes on to assert that the Scholastic 
theologians made just this mistake of treating the qualities of a thing 
as if they were themselves separable things which could exist either 
with or without the thing of which they were qualities. And hence they 
produced—or so Hobbes thought—the dogma of transubstantiation. 
‘Upon the same ground they say that the figure’ (i.e. shape) ‘ and 
colour and taste of a piece of bread has a being where, they say, there 
is no bread’ (i.e. when the miracle of the Mass has occurred). The 
absurdity which Hobbes believes he detects here lies in thinking that 
you could have a substance with absolutely all the characteristics of 
bread, but which was nevertheless not bread but something else: that 


* conceivably the substance could change-and the qualities remain, rather 
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NEW STEEL 
alias JACK SCRAP 


(MAY BE IN HIDING OR DISGUISED) 
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as the contents of a parcel might conceivably be changed by a conjuror, 


while the wrappings remained as they were. He thought that this was 
a case of talking nonsense through treating quality words as if they 
were the names of things. His attack does little justice either to the 
subtlety of his opponents or to the Patristic origins of the doctrine; but 
it is characteristic of the uses to which he put his new logical weapon. 

The second insight which Hobbes achieved is shown in the last two 
of his seven points. “The sixth cause of absurd assertions is the use of 
' metaphors, tropes, and other rhetorical figures instead of words proper ’. 
Though all right in everyday talk, ‘in reckoning and seeking after 
truth such speeches are not to be admitted’. The seventh cause is 
“names that signify nothing; but are taken up, and learned by rote 
from the schools, as /ypostatical, transubstantiate, consubstantiate, 
external-now, and the like canting of schoolmen’. Hobbes is being far 
too purist about metaphors and rhetorical tropes: and the preposterous- 
ness of scholastics was rather a King Charles’ head with him. But. the 
important things were that he saw—as others had done—the possible 
danger in philosophy of being misled by metaphor or bemused by 
“specious but empty terminology: and he realised—this was new—that 
nonsense might arise not merely from using impressive technical words 
to which no real sense had been given, but also from using deceptively 
ordinary words in a contorted way. He suggested and employed the 
infallible technique for tackling such language troubles. ‘ The writings 
of school divines are nothing else for the most part but insignificant 
trains of strange and barbarous words, or words otherwise used than 
in the common use of the Latin tongue. . . . Which if any man would 
see proved let him . . . see whether he can translate any school divine 
into any of the modern tongues, such as French, English, or any other 
copious language: for that which cannot in most of these be made 
intelligible is not intelligible in the Latin’. 

Be this as it may about the unfortunate scholastics, Hobbes here 
originated what has become a characteristic, perennial, and powerful 
weapon of British philosophers. Confronted by pretentious terminology 
and contorted language they traditionally become suspicious, and 
demand: ‘ What is the cash value of all these verbal counters?’ (The 
image itself derives from Hobbes.) The demand is always that philo- 
sophers should write in plain, straightforward, and (as far as possible) 
untechnical English. That they should express themselves—as Berkeley 
put it—‘in the clearest, plainest, and most familiar manner, abstaining 
from all hard and unusual terms which are pretended by those that 
use them to. cover a sense abstracted and sublime’. 

Hobbes’ third considerable insight derives from the first two. He 
saw that the great conflict between the libertarians and the determinists 
can be reconciled by attending to the ordinary unphilosophic use of 
ofdinary. unphilosophic words. In Leviathan he begins: ‘ Liberty, or 
freedom, signifieth (properly) the absence of opposition . . . and 
according to this proper, and generally received meaning of the word, 
a free man is he that, in those things which by his strength and wit 
he is able to do, is not hindered to do what he has a will to do”: and 
then goes on to argue that it is men and not ‘ wills’ which can correctly 
be called free or not free. If only we remember the ordinary meaning 
and use of words, it will be clear that freedom is quite compatible 
with predictability. My friends may—indeed they do—know in advance 
how I shall vote in a General Election; but thisis not to say that I am 
not, like any other Englishman, free to vote which ever way I choose. 
The result of an election is perhaps—sometimes—predictable, on the 
basis of a Gallup Poll. But this is not to. say that the electors will be 
compelled to vote as they will do. They may be free to vote either way, 
yet be obviously quite settled as to which way it is going to be. 

Confusion and perplexity arise when people ask ‘ whether the will is 
free’ or ‘ whether men have free will’: overlooking that though these 
are all everyday words, they have only been given sense in their subtly 
different ordinary contexts: ‘free’ as an attribute of people, choices, 
decisions, and movements, but not of wills; and ‘ freewill’ as part of 
the adverbial phrase ‘of his own freewill’, but not as the name of 
a hypothetical attribute of human beings. Hobbes made his points in 
Leviathan and also in a pamphlet called Of Liberty and Necessity in 
which, he claims, ‘ All controversy concerning predestination, election, 
freewill, grace, merits reprobration, etc., is fully decided and cleared’. 
He wrote a prefatory epistle to the ‘sober and discreet reader’, that 
‘thou mightest know what a jewel thou hast in thy hands, which thou 
_ must accordingly value not by the bulk but by the preciousness’*. We 
smile at this boasting. But we should also acknowledge that it was 
he and not Hume or Locke who first grasped the heart of this matter. 

How much, I wonder, should these things which I have been pointing 
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out alter our estimate of Hobbes? They certainly show that Leviathan 
contains more than one very important section of political thought, 
bound up with long exercises in preposterous Biblical exegesis, and 
an onslaught on the Church of Rome. But three considerable insights, 
often rather crudely developed, are not enough to raise Hobbes to the 
level of the classical triumvirate of British philosophy—Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume. Perhaps we should say that Hobbes, as well as 
a great political thinker, was an interesting minor philosopher. 
—Third Programme 


Need for ‘Grand Strategy’ 


(continued from page 830) 


There have been too many recent examples. Chamberlain’s ‘ guaran- 
tee’ to Poland, in 1939, a sudden reversal of his policy of appeasement 
had the obvious effect of combining provocation with temptation. No 
dictator, especially one like Hitler, could be expected to submit to 
such a slap in the face. At the same time the palpable impossibility 
of Britain giving any effective help to a country so remote as Poland 
tempted him to show the futility of the guarantee. Yet the captured 
German archives show that Hitler had not intended to deal with 
Poland in 1939, and that he only made up his mind to attack her 
after Chamberlain had made his unfulfillable offer of support. So the 
guarantee merely guaranteed that war would start at the time and in 
the circumstances most disadvantageous for the western powers. Simi- 
larly, MacArthur’s advance beyond the 38th Parallel last autumn was 
the surest way of provoking the Chinese to intervene in the Korean 
conflict—after three months’ hesitation on their part. It is a sad 
reflection on western statesmen that they were carried away by the 
flush of success in regaining South Korea, and made no adequate effort 
to put a brake on the continuation of the advance. 

The statesmen of the western democracies should have learned two 
fundamental lessons from their bitter and repeated experience since 
1939: do not try to bluff on an obviously weak hand; do try to look at 
each step you plan from the other side’s viewpoint—before you take 
the step. To minimise provocation in building up our power of defence, 
we need to get into “the other man’s mind’. We must try to under- 
stand communist-Russian mentality—not only its Marxist logic, mis- 
sionary fervour, and urge for expansion of power, but its underlying 
fears, intense suspiciousness, and strange ignorance: all accentuated 
by prolonged isolation and the nature of its system. It may be difficult 
to fathom that mentality, but we can at least put ourselves on ‘ the other 
side of the hill’, and try to look at things as we should see them from 
that angle. It would help us to understand, for example, what the 
Russians may feel about American military activities in Persia, close to 
their vital sources of oil supply in the Caucasus, or about efforts to 
make Sweden join the Atlantic Alliance. . 

It is evident that Soviet Russia does not want to venture on war, 
for if she did she would have struck before the west began to re arm, 
when the going would have been easy. So the biggest risk now is that 
the western powers may say or do things likely to make the Russian 
Government feel that the western powers will take the offensive once 
their rearmament is completed. If the Russian Government becomes 
definitely convinced that. such a stroke is certain to come, they will 
not be likely to wait for it. From that point of view there is obviously 
more threat in multiplying the scale of America’s long-range strategic 
air force than in N.A.T.O.’s effort to build up a ground force and 
tactical air force for the defence of western Europe: The planned 
scale of this N.A.T:O. force is such that it may suffice to check a 
Russian invasion of the west, but is not nearly enough for an invasion 
of Russia. It is thus plainly defensive, not offensive, in purpose—a 
shield rather than a sword. An adequate covering force on the ground 
is a better safeguard than to depend purely on the retaliatory threat 
of atom-bombing. An atom-bomber is a bad policeman or frontier- 
guard. It is uncertain of stopping an invader, while liable to be mutually 
fatal in ultimate effects. 

But the best safeguard of all is for all of us to keep cool. Indignation 
and exasperation are primary risks, for such emotions are all too liable 
to produce a fatal explosion. Nothing can be more fatal than the 
feeling ‘it’s bound to come—let’s get it over’. War is not a way out 
from danger and strain. It is a way down into a pit—of unknown depth. 
On the other hand, tension so intense as now is almost bound to relax 
eventually if war is postponed long enough. That has happened often 
before in history, for situations change.—European Service 
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D. H. Lawrence 


HARRY T. MOORE. The author meets the revived interest in D. H. 
Lawrence in two ways—biographical and critical. The critical 
presentation provides information, interpretation and evaluation of 
all Lawrence’s novels and stories and of the most significant of his 
poems and essays. The analysis of an unpublished manuscript of one 
of the earlier versions of ‘Sons and Lovers’ throws new light on his 
compositional methods. I//ustrated with original photographs of the 
“Lawrence Country.” 255. net 


Badoli the Ox 


MYLES BOURKE “The- Stories .... are enchanting ...:. might 


be welcomed by anyone who ever.loved Hans Christian Andersen, 
whose spirit is greatly akin to that of the Bantu or of Mr. Bourke, or 
of both.”—Srr JoHn Squire in I//ustrated London News. Illus. 165. net 
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ROGER PILKINGTON. Dr. Pilkington presents not merely the 
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genetics. Chromosomes, genes, mutation, environment and the 
factors which produce the unique characteristics of every living thing 
ate all discussed, We learn why even Negroes produce Albinos, how 
the eyes are formed, what we inherit from our ancestors, why twins 
ate so atdently pursued by scientists, etc. I/lus. 185. net 


An Introduction to Politics 


HAROLD J. LASKI. The purpose of this book is to set out the 
basic problems of politics in a form which will make them intelligible 
to the average interested reader. “Realistic common sense, is illumed 
by a genuine passion for justice, and a not unhumorous eye for human 
contrariness.”—Time ¢» Tide. Revised Edn. 9th imp. 65. net 
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edited by the late Frep J. CHITTENDEN 


Assisted by Specialists in several Departments 


In Four Volumes £10. 10s. net 


TUTANKHAMUN’S TREASURE 
by PENELOPE FOX 


with 72 plates 25s. net 


This book provides an introduction to the world- 
famous discovery made by the late Howard Carter 
in 1922. The finds are described in the order in which 
they came to light. Many of the photographs with 
which the volume is illustrated are now reproduced 
tor the first time. 
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The new twelve 
volume edition 


contains in its 


9,000 pagés_ up-to- 


date information at 


a price within reach 


of all. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW SAYS- 

“Everyman’s Encyclopaedia is eminently readable and also amazingly 
comprehensive in its scope. ... This is the kind of work of reference which 
any student or indeed any educated reader may rejoice to have on his shelf.” 


TO THE GLOBE PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
6, 8 and 10, Lexington Street, London, W.1. s 


Please send me free prospectus showing specimen page of Everyman's 
Encyclopaedia, with monthly payment terms. 
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The Listener’s Book Chronicle a 


The Magic of My Youth. By Arthur 
Calder-Marshall. Hart-Davis. 12s. 6d. 

The Great Beast. By John Symonds. 
Rider. 15s. 


THESE ARE TWO entirely different books, but 
both share the same leading character, Aleister 
Crowley, the Beast 666, the self styled Anti- 
christ. Mr. Calder-Marshall’s is an autobio- 
graphy in the manner which is now becoming 
popular; it makes no pretence to be a full scale 
story of his life, but a weaving of various threads 
of his experience into a work of art, and in this 
admirable form of art the reader has his cake 
and eats it—for the book is truth and fiction 
at one and the same time. Mr. Calder-Marshall 
writes of the little poet Vickybird, the eccentric 
of his village when he was.a boy, of the strange 
old nymphomaniac whom he met at Oxford, 
of Hugh, the snob who lived on the proceeds 
of his various Oxford treasurerships, of Betty 
May, whose husband died at the Abbey of 
Thelema on Sicily. Unifying all these characters 
is the character of Crowley, whom most of them 
knew, and with whom Vickybird had conjured 
devils in the African desert. Finally Mr. Calder- 
Marshall meets the Beast himself and gives a 
brilliant description of the evening he spent with 
him in his country cottage, when the old man 
tried to make him drunk and hypnotise him 
into becoming one of his neophytes—and instead 
was out-stared by his young visitor. The book 
is not at all obsessed by the figure of Crowley; 
it deflates him while recognising him as a man 
interesting as a human oddity. The Magic of 
My Youth is a beautifully composed book, the 
best of its genre to have appeared in recent years. 

Mr. Symonds’ book is the long, ‘ definitive’ 
biography of the Beast, using the mass of 
material which was left for the purpose. Mr. 
Symonds occasionally accepts the evidence of 
this material with too little question, but on 
the whole he has handled it with detachment, 
and. has certainly produced a book of extra- 
ordinary fascination. Superficially one would not 
have thought Crowley could be so interesting; 
his ‘ magick’ was a farrago of preposterous non- 
sense, his books on the subject of an extreme 
dullness, and his poetry thoroughly bad. Had 
he been a Scawen Blunt there would have been 
the attraction of the mixture of diabolism and 
the creative mind. There is much in this book 
to.support the idea of Crowley as a man of third 
rate interest. He stole most of his diabolical 
ideas from others, had a strange desire to con- 
form, to be the ‘English gentleman’, and even 
his celebrated sacrifice of a cat at the Abbey only 
came about because the animal. had scratched 
him a few days before. And yet, with all ‘his 
third-rateness, one is as fascinated by him as 
were all the obscure neophytes who gave up 
their happiness and freedom tc be with him. 
His theory that the discovery of the ‘true will’ 
was all that mattered attracted many neurotics 
with a sense of personal worthlessness, and the 
suicides with which most of his neophytes ended 
their lives show how miserably he failed to help 
their problems; his influence, not his ‘ magick’ 
had much to do with these suicides. : 

The fact that the ‘magick’ was nonsense doesn’t 
detract from the interest; there is no doubt that 
_ Crowley believed in it, and his life-long drug 


addiction made it possible for him to have - 


visions which he. felt were magical. It also 
enabled him to rationalise his sex-mania into 
a system of ‘ sex-magic’ and to pretend that by 
doing precisely anything that he wished he had 


«hyena 


discovered his ‘true will’. ‘Do what thou wilt 
shall be the whole of the law’, he would always 
say in greeting—and once received the excellent 
reply from Norman Douglas, ‘ Oh, to Hell with 
all laws’. It was the reply of the real believer 
in the true life. Crowley, in spite of the continual 
appalling actions of his life, was an inverted 
prig who could never forget that he had been 
brought up strictly as a Plymouth Brother. On 
the evidence of this book there seems no reason 
.to think of him as an evil man on the grand 
scale; there was nothing grand about him—he 
merely practised all the vices and did all the 
most unpleasant things that it was possible to 
do to everybody he knew. He had one redeeming 
feature, a certain rough, vulgar humour which 
on occasions can be. almost endearing. 

The photographs in the book are almost more 
interesting than the text. They are like a collec- 
tion of photographs of an old-time character 
actor in his various parts. In no two of them 
is the face even remotely the same—sometimes 
the handsome family man with his charming 
wife and child, then the hypnotic stare of a 
Rasputin, then the harmless English gentleman 
with soft hat and pipe, or the Magician in his 
robes greeting the Dawn. Whatever else he was 
Crowley was certainly an actor of genius. 


The Phoenix in the Desert. By Dunstan 

‘Thompson. Lehmann. 21s. 

It is extremely difficult today to write a good 
travel book about all but the very few untravelled 
parts of the world. Many books have already 
been written about the Levant. It is easier than 
it was in the past to travel there, and there are 
good photographs, and even movies, of the 
Middle East. A writer describing this part of 
the world is obliged, not just to say what it looks 
like, but to provide a new entertainment about 
a well-worn theme. 

No one could be more aware of the diffi- 
culties nor make a greater effort to overcome 
them than Mr. Dunstan Thompson. His 
method is to make the reader as conscious of all 
that goes on in the writer’s mind as he is him- 
self. So we are told how he bought a black note- 
book in which he would write everything down, 
then a larger one in which he would expand it. 
We follow him copying down his every impres- 
sion from the moment when he gets into the 
aeroplane at New York, to that when we leave 
him with ‘ my suitcase, my typewriter, my winter 
coat, and the book I would not read’ waiting for 
his departure at Shepheard’s Hotel in’ Cairo. 

The general effect is something which falls 
between. Frederic Prokosch’s dazzling and poetic 
first book, The Asiatics, and Auden and 
MacNeice’s Letters from Iceland. The opening 
description of the outward journey from New 
York to Cairo is brilliant, glittering reportage, as 
the background to:the very American self-guying 
which is the protracted joke extended through- 
out the 350 pages of the book. At Cairo we be- 
come aware of the presence of Philip, and later 
on of Lowell, two invisibly drawn characters who 
provide a chorus to Mr. Thompson’s endless 
stream of  self-mocking, self-regarding, often 
witty and amusing, chatter. The book gives the 
impression that the author is a person who keeps 
up an unending flow of bright interior mono- 
logue, in order not to get bored, with himself; 
but sometimes he is bored, and so is the reader 
sometimes—though for the most part he is 
entertained. 

Once or twice this conversation touches on 
serious subjects, ¢.g., 
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poetry. Unfortunately, _ 


though, the author seems more interested in the 


position of poetry, the reputation of poets, how 
to be a poet, than in poetry itself. He is more 
serious about this than about most things, but 
somehow the centre of the subject eludes him, 
and his moral stature does not seem quite to 
justify his rdle in the following fragment: 

Yes ’, I said. “The reason for the worship of 
culture in our country is the decline of religion. 
Instead of the Bible, people read Rilke’. 

‘I can’t imagine why ’, Philip said. « He’s much 
less entertaining *. 


“ They’re impressed by his metaphysics ’, I said. 
“Confused and sentimental ’. 
“But his poems look and sound “ great ”” The 


feat, I am told, is in the translation ’. 

“You should read them in German’ , Lowell 
said. “They’re even greater and grander and more 
ponderous and: more sentimental. They’re really 
quite funny ’. 


And so on. This is probably the kind of thing 
young men do say to one another in the desert, 
but it shows the weakness of the copying-every- 
thing-down-that’s-said method. 

On the other hand, amongst jewelled phrases 
there are some memorable ones, such as ‘... we 
are over the Irish Sea where Lycidas drowned 


’ while Milton’ s formal tears dropped freezing on 


the page’. There are excellent descriptions of 
Cairo, the pyramids, the desert and, best of all, 
of Palmyra. Mr. Thompson always has a com- 
pletely fresh eye, and direct impressions. He is 
never slovenly or vague in recording exactly what 
he sees, hears, says and thinks. Often he is 
extremely funny and his whimsicality at times 
makes one remember what an excellent writer 
Firbank really was. Underneath his seriously 
unserious surface he is a serious and assiduous 
writer with a strong sense of vocation. This is an 
amusing and exasperating travelogue. It has 
good photographs and is beautifully produced. 


Contemporary British Art 
By Herbert Read. 
Penguin Books. 3s. 6d. 

Sixty-four half-tone and six colour plates, illus- 
trating recent works by seventy artists, accom- 
pany Dr. Read’s report on the present situation 
of British painting and sculpture. He has made 
a representative and self-effacing choice which 
provides an interesting parallel to the selection 
at present on view in the contemporary room at 
the Tate, for although it includes a far greater 
number of artists whose reputations have been 
made since the war the general effect remains 
stubbornly the same: some things which are 
mysteriously alive are surrounded, outnumbered 
and almost overwhelmed by nice examples of 
the work of coy topographers, solemn robot- 
makers, stern low-tonalists and nostalgic abstrac- 
tionists. Dr. Read, it must quickly be added, 
uses more’ dignified terms for the characteristics 


and divisions disclosed by his anthology. 


~~He dates the modern period in British art 
from 1910, the year of the first Post-Impressionist 
exhibition held in London, and notes that, with 
a few significant exceptions, the first generation 
derives from the French school. The exceptions 
are Epstein, a full-blown expressionist, Stanley 
Spencer, an eccentric with expressionist ten- 
dencies, Wyndham Lewis, whose  vorticist 
geometrics were not derivative, and Paul Nash, 
who married surrealism to the English water- 
colour tradition. These exceptions were pro- 
phetic, and Dr, Read discerns in subsequent 
developments the triumph of expressionism and’ 
abstraction, and the reversion of British art to a 
‘regional norm’. In this connection, he examines, 
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the work of four artists in some detail, treating 
Sutherland and Moore as expressionists and 
Nicholson and Barbara Hepworth as abstrac- 
tionists: he finds their styles to be characteristic 
of Northern latitudes in that they ‘ spring from 
introspective and personalistic moods ’. 

There is much truth in what he says, and the 
argument has a powerful appeal, since it recog- 
nises that British art cannot indefinitely labour 
under the burden of inferiority with which it 
has been saddled by Roger Fry and his friends. 
The notion that a sense of plastic values pro- 
vides the only valid criterion of the visual arts 
is pure prejudice, and Dr. Read, who was early 
in the field against such constricting views, has 
lived to see his more historical approach bear 
some fruit. Nevertheless, to those of us who are 
less adept than he in deducing general tendencies 
from a mass of seemingly unrelated and incom- 
patible works it comes as a shock to discover 
such ill-assorted figures as Sutherland, 
Hitchens, and Burra in the same move- 
ment. 

It is no doubt the shortness of the 
essay that produces the sense of forced 
orderliness, and any other system of 
division would produce equally incon- 
gruous results if over-simplified for 
reasons of space. (If, for instance, one 

- substituted ‘linear’ and‘ painterly’ for 
‘expressionist’ and ‘abstract’ there 
would be a _ grand re-shuffle, with 
Nicholson beside Burra, and Moynihan 
next to Bacon.) In twenty-six congested 
but extraordinarily readable pages, Dr. 
Read has raised matters of the pro- 
foundest importance, and it is to be 
hoped that he will treat this essay as a 
prelude to a longer and more detailed 
study. No other English critic has 
greater claims to our attention on the 
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In themselves, these are of a density that 


rewards where it might repel; for Mr. Annan is 
a gifted teacher, and he has the art of interesting 
even the most casual reader in the minutiae of 
ethical controversy. Moreover he knows when 
to relieve us by the admission of comic detail. 
For instance, the opening of his grave enquiry 
into Cambridge Rationalism is lightened by a 
comparative study of the Oxford and Cambridge 
mind that is really nothing so much as a dazzling 
intellectual revue-turn. (‘ Oxford’, we read, ‘is 
a worldly society where a gate from All Souls 
opens straight on to London. He (the visitor 
from Cambridge) cannot discuss politics because 
in some strange fashion London politics are 
discussed in terms of Oxford politics and, 
indeed, appear in the minds of his hosts to be 


identical ’.) And although the biographical sec-' 


tions cling fairly closely to Stephen’s own 
fortunes, Mr. Annan does not exclude such 


subject of Northern art, and if he can be 
persuaded to overcome his modest 

avoidance of value judgments his conclu- 
: : is é 

sions will be better understood. 


Leslie Stephen. By Noel Annan. 
MacGibbon and Kee. 25s. 
The person of Sir Leslie Stephen has 


been made vivid to several generations of = 


readers by the graces of F. W. Maitland’s 
biography. A model of style, proportion, 
intimacy, and true good taste, this 
delightful portrait might well daunt any 
intending successor; and indeed Mr, 
Noel Annan does not challenge, or claim 
to supersede, the Victorian master on his 
Victorian ground. His methods and his 
interests are those of the 1950s, and it 
must be said at once that the book is 
filled with an intellectual stringency, a coherent 
passion for the least movement of its subject’s 
thought, and a sense of historical climates such 
as Stephen himself would have admired and 
demanded. 

Stephen (1832-1904) was discouraged by what 
he regarded as the dissipation of his gifts. But 
to a biographer this dissipation diversifies what 
might otherwise have been a featureless chronicle 
of sustained intellectual effort. Stephen excelled 
as an editor, as a literary critic, as the historian 
of thought, as a mountaineer, as a pioneer 
agnostic, and as the unknowing sire of several 
of the most important members of the Blooms- 
bury group. (Maitland’s discretion, and the 
memorable portrait of Stephen as ‘Vernon 
Whitford’ in Meredith’s The Egoist, must of 
course be supplemented by Virginia Woolf’s 
famous paraphrase of her father as Mr. Ramsay 
in To the Lighthouse.) Mr. Annan takes full 
advantage of this variety. His book is cast in 
the form of a series of essays on Stephen’s 
“thought and character in relation to his time’. 


Leslie Stephen (1860), aged twenty-eight 
curious figures of the time as Harry Hughes, 
that un-tried Billy Budd, or the egregious Pattle 
sisters, or the anonymous verger of St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, who gave thanks that after thirty years 
of University sermons he still remained a 
Christian. 

Such glittering details, however, are but the 
specks of luminous dust thrown off by the heavy- 
metalled Cambridge turbine of Mr. Annan’s 
intelligence, ‘A critic’, he somewhere remarks, 
“is as great as his perception’; and Mr. Annan’s 
perceptions are considerable. He has the great 
gift of the hjstorian: that of surveying a dis- 
tant world without forgetting the latitude and 
longitude of his own frail observatory. Only 
very occasionally does he force his case. It is not 
true, for instance, that Stephen was so disgusted 
by his life at Eton that he refused to send his 
sons there; one of them, at least, was sent to a 
cheaper school only after he had failed to win 
an Eton scholarship. In general, Mr. Annan 
proceeds with a lucid fairness to the examination 
of problems which will fascinate all who are 


From ‘ Leslie Stephen’ 
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cove iy : 
interested in literature, religion, ethics, Alpin- 
ism, the Cambridge point of view, or the 
evolution of the intellectual aristocracy of this 
country. And, for good measure, there are 
photographs which reveal, in Leslie Stephen 
and almost every member of his family, an 
unforgettable beauty of feature and expression. 


Documents on British Foreign Policy 
Third Series. Vol. III, 1938-9. Vol. IV, 
1939. Edited by E. L. Woodward and 
Rohan Butler. 

Stationery Office. 27s. 6d. and 35s. 

‘ Order—counter-order—disorder’. That is the 

impression that one obtains of British foreign 

policy in the months covered by these two 
volumes which embrace the period from the 

Munich agreement to the Polish guarantee that 

followed Hitler’s disintegration and 

occupation. of Czecho-Slovakia. On 

October 4, 1938, five days after Munich, 

Sir Thomas Inskip declared that the 

international guarantee against unpro- 

voked aggression to which the British 

Government had offered to subscribe was 

already ‘in force in principle for His 

Majesty’s Government’. But the efforts 

of our diplomacy to make the German 

Government subscribe to a four-power 


guarantee of the new frontiers of 
Czecho-Slovakia were abortive. When 
five-and-a-half months later Hitler 


forced the Slovaks to help him break 
up the remainder of the Czechoslovak 
State, Lord Halifax, the British Foreign 
Secretary, told the French Ambassador 
that the Nazis’ action ‘had brought to a 
natural end the somewhat embarrassing 
commitment of a guarantee, in which we 
and the French had both beeg involved ’. 
Yet, just twelve days afte@wards, the 
British Government surprisingly decided 
to offer a joint guarantee with the French 
to Poland and Rumania, although the 
only effective way in which we could 


* | help the two countries if they were 


attacked was 
Germany. 
The documents prove conclusively that 
the Foreign Office as such was adequately 
supplied with reliable intelligence during 
these critical months. It was aware of 
the shortcomings of the French who 
were strong only when confronted with 
colonial demands from Italy. General 
Weygand told Sir Maurice Hankey in 
October, 1938, that the best hope was 
for the British Government ‘to exercise 


by making war on 


early and continuous pressure on 
M. Daladier to set the French defences in 
order’, a statement that impressed Lord 


Halifax. When an Anglo-French meeting was 
held in November, Mr. Chamberlain spoke 
sharply about the low output of French air- 
craft. Our Military Attaché in Paris had no 
illusions over French capabilities. One may con- 
trast the information from France with that 
from Germany. The official and semi-official 
letters of Sir Nevile Henderson printed in these 
volumes leave no doubt that he was one of the 
most incompetent Ambassadors who have ever 
represented this country, and it is clear that 
when he was away from Berlin cither through 
illness, or because he was withdrawn for a time 
after the German entry into Prague, the reports 
from the Chargé d’Affaires, Sir. Ogilvie 
Forbes, were much more sensible. Henderson 
obviously misled the Prime Minister about 
German intentions, It is doubtful if he misled 


the Foreign Office: for in the single instance 


where the editors of these volumes depart from 
their usual practice of refusing to print internal 
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GRAVES 


OCCUPATION: 
WRITER 


Kenneth Young, reviewing this 
volume of bye-works (12/6 net) 
in the Spectator writes: ‘This 
collection of prose reveals very 
clearly that it is the work of 
a poet, and il should lead every 
reader directly to Mr. Graves’ 
poetry. For the truth about this 
secret man is that he is one of 


the great poets of our time.’ 

His new volume of poems will be 
published on November 29th 
(7/6 net) under the title: 
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BERNARD 
SPILSBURY 


Douglas Browne 


& E. V. Fullett 


The life and cases of the first 
great medical detective. 
Written from his hitherto 


unpublished papers and 
files and with the full co- 
operation of his family. 


Fully illustrated. © 21) net - 


PENINSULAR 


Cavalry General 
Edited by 
T. H. McGuff 


The personal correspondence 
of General R.B.Long,a warm 
and interesting personality 
of the Peninsular Wars. 
General readers as well as 
historians will find its action 
and descriptive qualities to 
their liking. 15]- net 


WAGON 
WHEELS 


Jim Phelan 


A long, colourful cavalcade 
of the wandering gipsy- 
people of England. Written 
with all the usual Celtic fire 
andimaginationof theauthor. 
Fully illustrated. 12/6 net 


THE 
SHELBOURNE 


Elizabeth Bowen 


Dublin during the past twelve 
decades, as seen from the 
windows of its famous hotel 
and landmark, The Shel- 
bourne. The author quotes 
freely from contemporary 
writings in order to illustrate 
both past and present. 

Fully illustrated. 15|- net 
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modern bookshop 
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True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 


As those move easiest who have learn’d to dance, 


’Tis not enough no harshness gives offence; 


The words must seem an echo to the sense. 
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individual writing papers 


STOCKED BY ALL 
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ERIC 
LINKLATER 


adds a new parish to the 
literary map of Britain 
with his latest novel, 
published last Monday. 
The people of the High- 
land village of Laxdale 
are as robust and indi- 
vidual in their behavigur 
as their neighbours in 
the Hall. The events ofa 
couple of weeks in this 
surprising parish are 
enlivened by violence 
and quickly develop into 


farce. 
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HALL 


12s 6d net Jonathan Cape 
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744 pages 
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Penguin 
Book 
Exhibition 


» from Tuesday 
20 November 


to Saturday 
8 December 
at 


13 Portman Square, W1 
(behind Selfridge’s) 
Open daily 
except Sunday 
from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


ADMISSION FREE 


Angry 
Young Man 
LESLIE PAUL 


‘please read 


this book’ 


HAROLD NICOLSON: Observer 
3 
18s. _ 
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HEFFER’S 
BOOK ADVISER 
No. 23 


Our selection of the latest 


and of forthcoming books. 


Free upon request. 
* « 


W.HEFFER & SONS LTD., 
Petty Cury,' Cambridge 


“Gale TRA : 


Every time your wireless programme 
is interrupted by a “Gale Warning” 
think of the Lifeboatmen. 
They may be answering 
a call of distress. 

The Lifeboat Service is 
entirely supported by 
voluntary — contributions. 
Your help is needed. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT 
INSTITUTE 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, London, $.W.1 
The Duke of Montrose, K.T.,C.B.,C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A, Secretary 


MEDICI CARDS 
& CALENDARS 


are reproduced from pictures 
by»the Old Masters and many 
distinguished and | popular 
modern Artists. Some note- 
worthy pictures available this 
year are by Muriel Dawson, 
Marius Forestier, Ruth Murrell 
(in the Hills’ Series), Paul Nash, 
Edward Seago, Peter Scott, 
Campbell Taylor, R.A., Christo- 
pher Wood, Anna Zinkeisen to 
mention a few. See them at your 
local art dealers or stationers 
or visit the Medici Galleries. 


To shop by post write for catalogue 
to The Medici Society Ltd., Box A, 
Mail Order Department, 34-42, . 
Pentonville Road, London, Nel. 


THE 


MEDICI GALLERIES 
7, Grafton Street, London, W.1 
26, Thurloe Street, S. Kensington, S.W.7 
and 63, Bold Street, Liverpool 
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minutes Sir Orme Sargent is to be observed 


THE LISTENER 


winsome turn of phrase, as when she’ refers to 


recording a caustic observation about one of -our Neolithic ancestors as.‘ queer little ghosts 


Henderson’s telegrams. ; 
As early as November, 1938, the Foreign 
Office realised that Germany was preparing 


- further aggression and that the German Army 


was ready to strike in 1939. Its first thought 
was that Hitler was planning to attack Holland. 
and the Cabinet made up its mind that. if 
Holland resisted, such an invasion must be re- 
garded as a casus belli. Next it was thought 
that he was after the Ukraine. But there were 


also some indications that Poland might be the - 


destined victim. And there was even evidence 
that a Russo-German rapprochement was 
possible. On January 26, 1939, Mr. Litvinov 
told our Ambassador that a German trade dele- 
gation was coming to Moscow to negotiate an 
agreement, and he then remarked that he thought 
that Poland ‘was in for a bad time’. Five days 
later Sir Alexander Cadogan, noting that Hitler 
had omitted his usual tirade against the Soviet 
Government in a recent speech, gave a warning 
of the likelihood of such a rapprochement. 
But in early March MHenderson unfor- 
tunately returned to Berlin and reported on 
Hitler’s latest affabilities. On March 9 the Par- 
liamentary Correspondent of The Times was 
told by the Prime Minister that the international 


- situation was improvying—a report that the 


Volkischer Beobachter regarded as a_ ballon 
d’ essai. For this ‘ sunshine talk’ Chamberlain was 
rebuked by Lord Halifax (his rebuke is not of 
course printed or even referred to in the Docu- 
ments), but that did not shake the Prime 
Minister’s confidence. Then events supervened. 
Czechoslovakia was thrown to the wolves. The 
Rumanian Ambassador in London persuaded the 
Foreign Office that his country was to be eaten 
up next. The proposal for a four-power declara- 
tion followed, but was abandoned because of 
Polish fear of Russia: and the volume ends with 
the hasty guarantee to Poland about which the 
Russians were informed on the same day that it 
was given and were greatly annoyed. 

Obviously there were differences over foreign 
policy within the Cabinet. What these were we 
shall not Know unless Lord Halifax writes his 
memoirs or at some distant date Cabinet papers 
and minutes are thrown open to the free inspec- 
tion of historians. The refusal by the editors of 
these Documents to print Foreign Office minutes 
on ‘telegrams and files makes certainty on this 
point hard to reach. But reading between the 
lines, it is plain. that divergencies must have 
existed. And if British foreign policy in 1938 
and 1939 was misguided, one doubts if it was 
the fault of either our intelligence services or the 
permanent Foreign Office staff. 


Norfolk. By Doreen Wallace and R. P. 
Bagnall-Oakley. Hale. 15s. 


This latest addition to the ‘County Books 
Series’ is not a guide book, nor is it a history 
book, though the only parts worth reading are 
about what is called ‘natural history’. It is a 
composite work; the first part is written by 
Miss Doreen Wallace, and the second, on the 
wild life of the county, by Mr. Bagnall-Oakley. 
So far as Miss Doreen Wallace’s contribution is 
concerned, it has given her an opportunity of 
recording her impressions as she weaves her way 
from Breckland, through North, Central and 
South Norfolk, to the Broads, and back along 
the Coast to the Fens. : 

If anyone can be found who is interested in 
Miss Doreen Wallace’s impressions; they will 
find her a companion full of girlish impetuous- 
ness: ‘Let me then follow my own bent ...’. 
Away she goes, chattering brightly, with an 
occasional arch Americanism thrown in: ‘ Aw, 
Shucks . . .” and ‘Oh, Yeah?’, and many a 


from the dark backward and abyss of Time’, 
or bids us pause at Raynham to ‘talk of tur- 
nips’. She knows something of farming, and a 
good deal about the drainage of the Fens, but 
otherwise she is neither informative nor helpful 
to those who want to know something about 
Norfolk. She passes close to Necton a-d Knap- 
ton, but does not advise us to go and look at 
the ‘angel roofs’ of their churches. She takes 
us to the Broads, but does not mention the 
painted screen at Ranworth.’ She could not, of 
course, include everything, but the trouble is 
that she includes so little, and that not always 
accurately. Narborough Hall, for instance, she 
“takes to be Qieen Anne-in date, though its 
builder had an affection for the antique’; a 


little research would have revealed that the 


original building was erected in the reign of 
Henry VIII by Judge Spelman. She seems to 
think that Stiffkey is still called ‘ Stewkey’, and 
from one whose ‘approach to new places is 
always through the eye’, it is strange to hear 
the unbréken view of the marshes at Morston 
described as being hidden from the village by 
“tree-capped dunes’. Those who stay the course, 
and accompany Miss Doreen Wallace to Denver 
Sluice, may indeed appreciate why it is that 
she finds Norfolk people inhospitable and dull. 

There is, of course, an alternative plan. Why 
not skim over the great bog of treacle, like one 
of Mr. Bagnall-Oakley’s birds, and go straight 
to him for information about the flora and 
fauna of the district? Mr, Bagnall-Oakley is an 
experienced naturalist, and he has the gift of 
making his subject interesting and enticing to 
the most ignorant. He has watched hares 
boxing and bitterns on their nests, and in 
describing animals, birds, insects, and flowers, he 
preserves a perfect balance between the severely 


scientific and the anecdotal, without degenerat- . 


ing into the ‘chatty’. He is, in fact, the perfect 
companion, so enthusiastic that he fires one with 
enthusiasm, so unobtrusively instructive that he 
is able to impart knowledge without wearying 
his reader. He has also contributed forty-three 
admirable photographs of villages, houses, 
churches and birds. Whatever one may think of 


Miss Doreen Wallace’s effusions, the book is 


still worth buying for the illustrations, and to 
read the fascinating chapters written—by her 
collaborator. 


Goethe’s ‘Faust’: Parts 1 and 2. An 
abridged version translated by Louis 
MacNeice. Faber. 15s. 


Critics of such productions as this are notori- 
ously difficult to please. Translations of great 
masterpieces: are not addressed to the fanatical 
lovers of the works in question. They are made 
for those who do not know them, who do not 
hear the real voice merrily murmuring away 
behind the substitute, and the- native words 
morosely muttering about the foreign ones. 
There is in addition always something of the 
pedant lurking in the depths of the fanatical 
lover of any work of art. And. though even 
such a pedant would cheerfully agree in theory 
that a broadcast version of Goethe’s monster- 
masterpiece, which is the work under review, 
would have to be drastically cut, nevertheless in 
practice he will continually find himself aware 
of painful gaps and aching voids. It is certainly 
true, as Louis MacNeice points out in his intro- 
duction, that Goethe had meant to reshape the 
second: part of the poem; but only Goethe could 
have done that satisfactorily, and never would 
he have deleted the first magical scene in the 
“Helena ’-act. : 

But Louis MacNeice is a poet, with a poet’s 
uncompromising integrity, and he owns to a 


853 


‘blind spot’ for ‘Helena’ altogether, sharing 
this disability with many other poets and critics, 
foremost among them that prince of all parodists, 
Theodore Vischer. That such a strikingly indi- 
vidual and ‘tragically-minded poet as MacNeice 
should have subdued himself so ungrudgingly to 
a spirit against which he had naturally ‘ some- 
thing of a prejudice’ is a considerable feat; and 
although the literal faithfulness which is a re-: 
markable feature of his version of ‘ Faust’ is 
due to the help and advice of E. L. Stahl, the 
faithfulness to the spirit animating the work in 
such mysteriously variable ways, is a minor 
miracle. His version of the ‘ Prologue in Heaven’ 
is on the whole much superior to Shelley’s who 
unhappily chose blank verse for the speeches, and 
what lame and limping blank verse it is! 

Like Bayard Taylor, who has hitherto held the 
field, MacNeice imitates the original metres, 
rhythms and rhyme-schemes throughout; and 
the difference between these two versions is the 
difference between two periods. Taylor, who 
translated the complete dramatic poem (1870- 
1871), has some passages of transcending elo- 
quence. In fact he is at his best in the great 
speeches, for he had the courage and the fool-. 
hardiness of his age in respect of rhetoric and 
Titanism. Where he at times overplays Goethe’s 
hand, MacNeice deliberately underplays it; 
where Taylor soars too high, MacNeice is apt 
to fall too flat; where Taylor in a fervour of 
metrical conscientiousness overdoes his rhymes 
and falls into the pitfall of mellifluous vulgarity, 
MacNeice is too careless about letting. them rip 
and cruelly harsh to the ear. Yet, though Taylor’s 
renderings are often to be preferred, they call 
loudly for modernisation. : 

It is this modern manner (a more natural idiom 
devoid of poetic diction) which makes Mac- 
Neice’s version more like Goethe’s than Taylor's 
closest imitations. For German is, at least in its 
lyrical poetry, a very simple, natural, and succinct 
idiom, and this is in harmony with the trend of 
modern English poetry, a naturalistic as against 
a pseudo-poetical trend. The racy, spirited, comic 
or sardonic scenes and passages have been repro- 
duced with astounding ease and verve; modern 
slang and up-to-date words, far from. seeming 
anachronistic, are absolutely in their right place, 
and felicities abound. The lyrics and the lyrical 
parts altogether are as near as makes no matter to 
original poetry: The great speeches are not at 
the requisite height, and there is much inequality 
throughout, also some impatience. But in two of 
the greatest scenes of all (the dungeon-scene in 
Part 1 and Faust’s death and burial in Part 2) 
the poet has risen on the wings of his brother- 
poet into those regions of sheer, exquisite, heart- 
piercing beauty, where even a carping critic must 
own himself content. 


The Earth’s Crust. By L. Dudley Stamp. 
Harrap. 18s. 


This is a beautiful book. The author has set out 
to make the geological processes that determine 
scenery capable of easy apprehension, and has 
done it by means of many coloured plates and 
photographs taken from carefully constructed 
models. The reader may either study the pic- 
tures, with their mostly excellent accompanying 
letterpress, at his leisure; or he may use them 
as an indication of the sort of thing to look 
for if he tramps over the country himself. There 
is a concluding chapter on economic 
applications. 

The book will probably go through many 
editions and it is to be hoped that in the next 
the author will modify p. 1 and figures 1 and 2. 
The Earth’s central core is almost certainly 
not a solid ball; the rocky mantle above it is 
about 1,800 miles thick; and intrusions at the 
surface have not been in direct communication 
with molten rock just outside the core. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent critics 


TELEVISION 
Peering and Spying 


THOSE OF US humble and interested novices 
who have not been peering very long at the 
magic casement (recently elevated to the ‘ peer- 
age’, you might say) sometimes wonder if we are 
doing enough, co-operating, watching rightly, 


with what our American friends would call right 


attitudes. When the experience is specially 
negative we feel perhaps that we ought to have 
contributed more. We cannot even clap (not that 
we want to very often). But is our response the 
proper one? 

In the cinema our role as spectator is 
to keep our eyes skinned all the time and 
accept, with the greatest sensitivity at our com- 
mand, all that the camera shows us. In the 
theatre, it is you yourself who must decide the 
proper focus for your attention; and for your 
active part in watching you get back (ideally 
speaking) some warmth from the stage, a human 
response, the stronger the more intensely you 
attend to it. But the television image so often 
seems to fall between two stools. It neither shows 
you the thing to be seen in the best possible, 
most revealing, or dramatic light; nor does it 
seem to respond to a theatre-goer’s more selec- 
tive, active attention. The result is to make at 
least this viewer wonder if he is using his eyes 
enough; whether by straining a little harder, one 
might not coax a higher degree of dramatic 
vitality from the luminous rectangle—so often as 


still as a stage, and in movement seldom so. 


dynamic as even an early talkie! 

That there is a response from something 
‘human’ and not a mere shadow one realises by 
comparing the actual with the filmed: parts of 
a trlevision play. But how soon is that something 
to assume the position of an artistic factor taken 
fer granted, as we take for granted the character- 
istic productions of the stage or the film? Until 
then, it seems a -question of making-do and 
hoping to escape the inadequate. 

We did not escape it this last fortnight in a 
field where one is well prepared to be lenient, 
in the field of spy melodrama, which is too good 


ee 


‘Sara Crewe’, televised in the children’s programme. Left to right: Sally 
Tunks as Ermengarde, Hilary Rennie as Lavinia, Patricia Fryer as Sara 
Crewe, Pierre Lefévre as M. Dufarge, and Helen Stirling as Miss Minchin 


a field to cultivate carelessly. This bout of spy 
mania, or diplomatic drama, invaded. both chil- 
dren’s and grown-ups’ playgrounds; it was hard 
to say which was the more childish, but possibly 
the adult example ‘The Bridesman Danger’, 
rather than the ‘ Show Me a Spy’ serial unrolled 
in a British Embassy, where the butler is a spy 
and the boy’s governess packs a pretty pair of 
pistols. f 

This ‘Show Me a Spy’ seemed indeed 
quite frankly tinged with satire, and in~the 
medley of pidgin accents proper to plays which 
take place in Totalitaria, the accents of the two 
boy players lend a delightful touch of critical 
sanity, not to say nostalgia. That special 
Juvenile-Player intonation, with a veneer of 
elocution laid over some very homely original, 
always sends me back in thought to the Lost 
Boys in ‘Peter Pan’; it is a unique lingua 
puerorum and a prized speciality of the British 
drama. But in the matter of images, on the 
whole, what seemed to be required of us was 
not so much an eye more attentive as a ‘ blind’ 
eye which just suspended disbelief as often as 
possible. 

Nor do I think a mare diligent search- 
ing of the screen would have yielded gain in 


“The Bridesman Dan- 
ger’, which was again 
about the land beyond 
the Curtain where zithers 
play, broken English 
reigns, and a beautiful 
Russian girl and athand- 
some British agent get 


caught up in the 
elaborate language of 
screen love-duets. He: 
‘Happy?’ She: ‘So 


happy!’ and so on, ad 
nauseant. An unkind 
view would be that this 
was a jog-trot round 
‘The Third Man’ 
country, after a minimal 
rehearsal.’ When the hero 
upset his coffee in the 
last five seconds over the 
rescued heroine one 


“Les Mains Jolys’, which were tele- 
vised in two programmes last week. 
Here they represent a sea anemone 


Peter Neil and Isabel Dean in a scene 
trom ‘The Unknown. Warrior’ on 
November 11 


hardly knew if this were an inten- 
tional effect or a stroke of realism 
(the honeymoon over, married life 
was about to start). Not that I mind- 
such- contretemps; but others do; 
and write to ask why I didn’t notice 


when it ought to have made a rev- 
ving-down noise, or the hero 
changed his trousers between the 
tram stop and the front door. 

The young people, Elizabeth 
Sellers and Terence Morgan, were 
a sympathetic pair, and after all the 
element of sex appeal is not neg- 
ligible in television; the story was 
no more melodramatic than real life, 
for hardly any events can be too 


- 


behind the Iron Curtain. I was not 
against it in theory, but the handling 
struck me as clumsy, o/t:n lingering long after 

a scene had been ‘ milked’, and conscientiously 
going in for the kind of realism which gets you 
nowhere. Probably the best way would have been 
to take it with one eye shut. 

The next night B. A. Young’s playlet ‘ Death of 
Uncle George” was accompanied by the sounds 
of fireworks, but had none of its own, and was 
otherwise well enough isolated from reality to 
make a pleasant little diversion—how, in effect, 
to kill off your wife’s uncle. Good little idea 
passably worked out, and decently acted by 
Frances Rowe and Richard Pearson. Last time I 
wrote that the children of the television audience 
were enviable; I should have waited till’ I had 
seen some of the tenth-rate American comedy 
films they are offered—e.g. about the rivalry of 
U.S. non-coms (N.C.O.s to us). Good for ¥ 
children’s American, of course, in which they #e 
already making gratifying strides: but bad for 
their sense of humour, and values, if any. On the 
other hand, ‘Sara Crewe’, that grave Victorian 


melodramatic in the case of countries _ 


\ 


that the car made a revving-up noise 
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exemplar, was good for anything; and little Miss 
Patricia Fryer is a most watchable heroine. 
Naomi Capon produces this serial. 

Puitie Hore-WALLACE 


BROADCAST DRAMA 


: ~ Plots and Purposes 


Suaw, AS SOME OF HIS PLAYS prove, was by no 
means a child in the matter of plotting. But he 

ed to-say that plots were the curse of serious 
drama. Certainly, in ‘ Widowers’ Houses ’, which 
has just sent off the Third Programme’s Shavian 
year with a flourish, he did not trouble about 
the rules of the game. No wonder the piece 
annoyed that unhappiest of collaborators, 
William Archer, who, having been asked for a 
plot and having provided ‘an elaborate scenario 


- for a romantic melodrama ’, found that his first- 


act set of a garden overlooking the Rhine was all 
that remained. The rest was a tract on slum 
landlordism and tainted money. 

Some Shavians are asslowene about 
“Widowers’ Houses’. They say to the young 
Shaw, in the words of William de Burgh 
Cokane, ‘You have disappointed me, sir, very 
acutely’. But, really, why frown? Shaw’s first 
effort as a creative revolutionary is a jaunty 
tract, a Play Unpleasant that carries its years 
with ease, Its trouble is Blanche, the parlour- 
maid’s scourge, one of the most trying of 
Shayian women: ‘in this revival. Olive Gregg 
fought gallantly, but vainly, to the last. There 
were no worries with the men. Esmé Percy’s 
production kept the play spirited and supple, 
and we did not tire of the company of Sartorius, 
a, plaster cast vitalised by Basil Sydney; the 
tetchy-tactful Cokane, stroked along by Howie- 


son Culff (everything was expressed in his 


enunciation of ‘Too dégagé, Mr. Sartorius, too 
dégagé’); and the comfortably theatrical ‘Lick- 
cheese of Ivor Barnard. Shaw may call Lickcheese 
a “nervous, wiry, pertinacious human terrier’; I 
have seen him described as terrier-intdé=turkey- 
cock; and, for my part, I think of him as a 
trodden worm that became a tiger burning 
bright. It says much for Mr. Barnard that he 
managed to assimilate terrier, worm, turkeycock, 
and tiger, and to present the only possible Lick- 
cheese. 

_ I am sorry that we missed the visual impact, 
the coup-de-thédtre, of his appearance in 
evening dress and fur-lined overcoat; but the 
actor managed to get it all into his voice, the 
vocal equivalent of Burleigh’s Nod. When he left 
us, trailing the glories of the North Thames Iced 
Mutton Company, we knew he would continue 
to burgeon: Lickcheese deserves a play of his 


own. Trench is relatively a dull dog: . Brian: 


Worth did what was needed. Altogether, the old 
play—more Purpose than plot—set us off in 
good heart towards ‘Mrs. Warren’. Any Shaw 
revival should have its preface, and St. John 
Ervine (who will be our guide through the series) 
supplied one charmingly and informatively: 
Belfast’s bow to Dublin, 

In ‘Running Water’ (Home) we had more 
plot than purpose. As a novelist, A. E. W. 
Mason liked a complex story. Beatrice Gilbert 
and Cynthia Pughe, adapting this book for the 
air, found the plot overwhelming them: they 
huddled in its coils, an interesting Laocoon- 
group. With drugs, blackmail, gambling, and— 
the best part of the affair—mountaineering, the 
evening passed, though at the end I could not 
say with honesty that I knew more of ‘the people 
than at the start. Roger Delgado had an agree- 
able personality; Richard Hurndall tried hard to 
project the smiling villain (‘ Suavity, suavity! ” 


-as Cokane says elsewhere). A mixed evening, 


then: call it an elaborate trailer to the book. 
C. P. Snow’s ‘ The Young and Antient Men’ 
(Third) was a purposeful Pilgrim Fathers 
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chronicle, sober, dignified, and well produced 
(Rayner Heppenstall), but without the imagina- 
tive glint of ‘ Western Star’. Marjorie Westbury 
irradiated ‘Tilly Loo’, Evadne Price and 
Barbara Couper’s gentle bit of back-stage, 
romantic=tinsel plotting (Home). So to ‘The 
Death of Don Juan’, an evening of both plot- 
and-purpose in which Hugh Ross Williamson, 
ever a dramatist of ideas, offered his own version 
of Juan’s end before the Commandant’s statue 
on the night of the Feast of All Souls in Seville. 
In Archie Campbell’s production (Home), the 
piece, most alertly composed, had three excep- 
tional voices to interpret it, those of Dennis 
Arundell (avenger: with a conscience), Robert 
Eddison, and, as a grave Juan, Robert Harris. 
I would like to hear Mr. Williamson’s philo- 
sophic amorist in argument with his Shavian 


counterpart in the Void: neither is in any way ° 


a remote and ineffectual Don. 
J. UC. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 5 
Conducted Tours 


FACED BY THE THREAT that my allowance for 
foreign travel is to be halved I flung aside my 
Continental Bradshaw and took up last week’s 
Radio Times. What I found there was consoling. 
The Home Service offered me ‘A Journey in 
Greece’ and the Third a ‘ Finnish Journey’. 
When planning an actual journey in Europe I 
avoid the hardy north and seek the lands of the 
warm and classic south, and so I was surprised 
to discover that I enjoyed myself very much 
more last week in Finland than in Greece. Why? 
The reason has nothing to do with locality but 
with the methods of my conductors, Laurence 
Gilliam, in showing me round Greece, exploited 
all the resources of radio programme-making: 
my journey was liberally laced with recordings, 
whereas Tom Hopkinson treated me in Finland 
to nothing stronger than the pure milk of the 
spoken word. 

The vexed question of plain or ringlets, 
straight or features, will never be settled, because 
it is less a matter of kind than of quality, A 
dull. conductor, talk he never so straightly, can 
be a burden that breaks down the endurance of 
the most fanatical listener, while a feature pro- 
gramme can, at its best, create an extremely 
convincing atmosphere. But, if it is to do so, its 
features must be strictly functional and selected 
with the nicest judgment. Features for features’ 
sake should be confined to pictures of film-stars 
on the covers of cheap magazines. 

Mr. Gilliam’s object—and I must not forget 
it—was not to give us an imaginative picture of 
classic Greece, but to’show us a lively, energetic 
people bravely surviving the effects of nearly ten 
years of invasion, occupation, and civil war, and 
in this he was to some extent successful. He gave 
us a number of striking instances of the vigorous 
work of reconstruction and: modernisation: in 
Greece. But. his programme, I thought, 
heavily clogged with redundant recordings. Here 
and there I began to wonder if this-gallant people 
did much else than sing and strum distressingly 
cheap music. Not only that: when I go abroad 
I try to avoid my fellow countrymen and my 
American cousins, but Mr. Gilliam introduced 
me to several, some of them of the more repellent 
types. My prejudice against keatares, in fact, was 
heavily reinforced. 

Mr. Hopkinson, on the contrary, in this first 
of his two broadcasts, presented Finland in mere 
talk and the impression he gave was extra- 
ordinarily vivid. He has not only a very keen 
eye but the knack of finding sharply defined 
images for conveying what he has seen, so that 
we are compelled to visualise each detail in his 
descriptions. He left me all but certain that I 
had actually visited Finland. 


“was” 
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The programme called ‘ Bird Man’ celebrated 
Ludwig Koch’s seventieth birthday, for which I 
hasten to offer my good wishes. It transported 
us, so it seemed, to an isle, like Shakespeare’s, 
‘full of noises’. Not only did we hear curlews, 
nightingales, frogs, the Red Deer, the lugubrious 
complaints of the Bactrian Camel, and the 
strange, spasmodic dialogues in which the Mute 
Swan belies her name: James Fisher, too, and 
Julian Huxley, Max Nicholson, Peter Scott and 
the great Koch himself contributed their sharply 
differentiated noises to the rest and, by doing so, 
presented a charming and amusing character 
study of the birthday boy. It was a delightful 
programme. 

Nor can I imagine a more satisfying, serious, 
and amusing one than St. John Ervine’s 
on ‘ The Mind of Shaw’. Like Shaw, he has the 
gift of the gab, and with it he treated Shaw, as 
Shaw so often treated others, to that kind of 
magnificent misrepresentation which is so much 
more revealing than mere cold fact. ‘ Shaw went 
to London as an aristocrat and found he was 
only middle-class. The shock made a socialist 
of him’. Greek met Greek that time, I think. 

MartTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
Memory’s Vibrations 


APART FROM THE INTEREST of his scripts, Mr. 
Desmond Shawe-Taylor performs a valuable 
service to the listening public when he brings 
to the studio recordings of great singers of the 
past. Those of us who have, in the course of 
nature, acquired long memories are told from 
time to time by our youngers and betters that 
we exaggerate the virtues of the singers we heard 
when we were very young. There is always a 
danger of our doing that. A young enthusiast’s 


first visit to Covent Garden is naturally not an . 


occasion for sober judgments. But if it was 
Destinn who was singing Aida, our young man 
at least had cause to clap his hands. And, if he 
were fortunate, he could fortify that first 
impression by subsequent hearings, until he came 
to know exactly how the singer would phrase 
each passage in her part, and her interpretation 
became an indelible memory and a standard of 
measure for other performances. I am sorry that 
Mr. Shawe-Taylor changed his original intention 
of including Destinn in the series he has just 
completed. . 

It was the duet-singing by Martinelli and 
de Luca, brought to our ears by Mr. Shawe- 
Taylor, just before the recent broadcast of ‘La 
Forza del Destino’, which. acted as a yardstick 
by which the shortcomings of that performance 
could be measured, The lamentable thing is not 
so much that this was a poor performance, as 
that it seems to be almost impossible to find in 
Italy a cast of singers capable of doing full 


-justice to Verdi’s. operas. Even the Scala com- 


pany which came to London: had: no singers of 
the calibre of Martinelli and de Luca. : 
So, too, in Wagnerian opera, remembered 
voices give one more pleasure than most we hear 
nowadays. It is to be presumed that the best 
available singers. were summoned to Bayreuth 
for the re-opening of the Festspielhaus after the 
war. Yet can anyone who listened to -the 
recording of * Die Walkiire’ the other night pro- 
fess himself satisfied with the singing of the 
Brynhilde, the Sieglinde or the Siegmund? For 


.a standard for Briinnhilde we have not to search 


our memories, though there are older ones of 
Frida Leider as she was in 1924 to reinforce an 
adverse judgment of Mme. Varnay’s singing. 
When the excitement of the moment takes com- 
mand of her, as it did towards the end of her 
scene with Siegmund, Mme. Varnay can com- 
municate that excitement to the listener. But, 
when steady tone and subtle inflections are 


856 


needed, as in the famous unaccompanied passage 
in Act III (War es so schmdahlich?), she was 
lamentably wanting in these resources. 

As Mr, Ernest Newman remarked in a talk, 
which sustained his reputation as the wisest and 
wittiest practitioner of his craft, Bayreuth cannot 
create first-rate Brynhildes or Siegfrieds. But it 
seems rather hard on people who have travelled 
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across Europe (or even further) to hear what 
should be a ‘definitive’ performance of ‘The 
Ring’, to find that some of the important roles 
are inadequately filled. 

I propose to discuss the whole cycle next 
week, when it will have been completed, with_ 
more emphasis upon its many admirable and 
enjoyable features, of which the orchestral 
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playing has been the most important. Here 


I will only add that up to the end of ‘ Die 
Walkire’ Sigurd Bjorling’s Wotan has been 
fully worthy of the theatre and no. betrayal of 
old memories—a surprising instance-of a singer’s 
sudden accession of stature under the spell, not 
to say the discipline, of Bayreuth. 

_~DyYNELEY HUSSEY’ 


Early Scottish Church Music 


By HENRY GEORGE FARMER 


A programme of works by Robert Carver will be broadcast at 10.30 p.m. on Tuesday, November 20 (Third) 


T was only a few months ago that the late © 


William Power was girding at his fellow 

Scots for their complaisance in music. ‘ We 

must rid ourselves ’, he said, ‘ of the absurd 
notion that Providence and John Knox con- 
demned us to sterility or inferiority in music’. 
Yet the truth remains that the dismal legacy of 
1560 is still with us more or less) How many 
Scots are aware of its precious though scant 
heritage in church music from-the pre-Reforma- 
tion past? When they stand in religious awe 
within the ample choirs of their grand old cathe- 
drals and’ abbeys, does it ever occur to them 
that those stalls between the screen and the 
presbytery were once filled with fervent choristers 
and vicars-choral who, with ‘a pair of organs’, 
praised God in resplendent tones? We obtain 
an early glimpse of Scottish ideals in church 
music from the famous Wolfenbuttel MS. 677, 
written about 1300, which contains part of the 
repertory of the Notre Dame School not to be 
found elsewhere. It was probably written at, or 
for, the old monastery at St. Andrews, and 
contains two responsories for St. Andrew’s Day, 
‘Vir perfectus’ and ‘ Vir iste’. It may be that 
the Notre Dame items were brought to Scotland 
by Simon Tailler about 1252, when he returned 
from his novitiate with the Dominicans at Paris 
to Dunblane, which is but fifty miles from. St. 
Andrews. Later, the Netherlands School was 
to influence Scotland The didactic background 
of its composers is eloquently revealed in a 
British Museum MS. written in ‘ braid Scots’ 
entitled The Art of Music collecit out of 
all Ancient Doctoris of Music (ca. 1540), among 
whom are Johannes de Muris (14th cent.), 
Wollick (fl. 1501), Tinctoris (d. 1511), and 
Gafori (d. 1522). It contains twenty-five canons 
among the musical examples, including one by 
Josquin des Prés, and the four-part ‘O Lux, 
Beate Trinitas’? of Fayrfax. Scottish church 
history is replete. with the names of its pre- 
Reformation church musicians and composers, 
e.g. Alexander Myln (1514) of Dunblane names 
four outstanding men at his abbey. So elaborate 
had the music become in Scottish churches, that 
a canon of Cambuskenneth Abbey, Robert 
Ricard, protested against the elaborate treatment 
ofthis art by composers: whose ‘ aim is to satisfy 
carnal desires rather than sp‘ritual needs’, Un- 
fortunately, the works of only a mere half-dozen 
of these composers escaped the vandal hands of 
the ‘rascal multitude’ during the Reformation 
fury. 

All that has been spared are some compositions 
bv Robert Carver of Scone Abbey, Robert John- 
son of Duns, Robert Douglas of Dunkeld Cathe- 
dral, John Fethy of St. Nicolas’ Church, 
Aberdeen, David Peebles of the Abbey of St. 
Andrews, and John Angus of Dunfermline 
Abbey, all of whom lived during the first half 
of the sixteenth century. The greatest of these 
are the first three and, as I have mentioned in 
my History of Music in. Scotland, their work 
would seem to furnish us, not only with a fair 
apprehension of Scottish church music just prior 


to the Reformation, but helps to bridge a gap 
in the history of British music between the 
Fayrfax-Taverner period, and that of Shepherd- 
Tallis. We possess’ meagre information about 
Carver, Johnson, and Douglas, although their 
compositions may “be sufficiently eloquent for 
most purposés. The pre-eminence of Johnson 
was recognised by England in his own day, and 
the eighteenth-century historians Hawkins and 
Burney printed respectively his exquisite 
madrigal ‘ Defyled is my name’ and the placidly 
calm motet ‘Sabbatum Maria’, while three 
interesting prayers were published. in Day’s 
Certaine Notes (1560). On the other hand 
Douglas appears to have been unknown until 
recent years when his artistically important motet 
“Descendi in hortum’ revealed him as a highly 
imaginative artist, whilst an impressive mass, 
broadcast a few years ago, makes us anxious that 
more of -his work should be extracted from the 
Dunkeld Antiphonarium. 

Almost all that we know of the life and 
work of Robert Carver, alias Arnot, is contained 
in the so-called Antiphonarium at the National 
Library of Scotland. From these pages we learn 
that he was born in 1491, and that he was a 
canon of Scone Abbey, Perthshire, in 1513. Two 
other dates are conceded us: November 1544, 
when he witnessed a document of sasine in 
behoof of his abbot Patrick Hepburn, and 1546, 
which is the date of the completion of the above 
manuscript. Whether Carver survived the sack- 
ing and utter destruction of Scone Abbey in 
1560, when the caitiff mob ‘ in hope of spoil . 
committed the whole to the mercy of fire me as 
John Knox himself puts it, we have no know- 
ledge. Yet if nothing more of him is vouchsafed 
us, his work preserved within the covers of the 
Antiphonarium at Edinburgh will assure him 
life everlasting. This manuscript contains about 
a dozen masses, thirty motets, six settings of the 
Magnificat, and two of ‘Salve Regina’. They 
are all written in the same hand although,  per- 
haps; only those which bear, or are signed with, 
his name, can be attributed definitely to him. 

The earliest of his works, dated 1513, is a 
lengthy mass for ten voices (two trebles, two 
altos, three tenors, and three basses) based on 
the plain-song ‘Dum Sacrum’, the antiphon for 
St. Michael’s Day. Father Lancelot Long broad- 
cast part of this delightful’ work in 1935. As he 
pointed out, the composer was but twenty-two, 
and although the performance must have been 
very gratifying to a young man, the work itself 
is ‘ solid rather than brilliant ’. 

At the same broadcast were given the ‘ Kyrie’ 
and ‘Agnus Dei’ from a three-part mass by 
Carver, a perfect gem of its kind which Scot- 
land, when she awakens from her sloth and 
indifference to things of beauty in her music, 
will cherish for all time. Carver was clearly a 
man of some discernment when he took the 
melody of ‘L’Homme armé’, then a favourite 
in continental Europe, as the cantus firmus of 
a mass, a Circumstance which once led me to 
detect the influence of the ‘auld- alliance ’"— 
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which was a vanity, since Carver also used ‘ The 
Westerne Wynde’ in a ‘ Kyrie’, seemingly before 
Taverner, Tye, and Shepherd. Many great com- 
posers, notably Dufay and Josquin des Prés, 
had already based masses on ‘ L’ Homme armé’. 
So did Palestrina and. Carissimi later, but Carver 
was the first, if not the only one-in Britain, to 
utilise it in that. way. An excerpt from. his 
“L’Homme armé’ Mass was another ‘ victory in 
sound ’, as Ruskin would say, that was broadcast 
in 1935. 

The cathedral, abbey, and monastery choirs in 
Scotland during the first half of the sixteenth 
century were well fitted for almost any choral 
emergency, in numbers certainly. In this respect 
they had long been equipped. In 1506 Aberdeen 
had twenty vicars-choral plus choir boys, 
although at Elgin there were but seventeen of 
the former, whilst Glasgow had only eight pre- 
bendaries and three choir-boys. At Scone, under 
Carver, presumably, there must have been nine- 
teen at least, all told, since-~one of his last 
compositions (ca. 1546), the motet ‘O Bone 
Jesu’, is for nineteen voices (four trebles, three 
altos, nine tenors, and three basses), and in it we 


see how deftly he could paint on-a large canvas. ~ 


As Fuller-Maitland~ has said, ‘The skill with 
which the nineteen parts. are handled, the com- 
poser’s sense of melodic beauty, and, perhaps 
more than this, his command of sonorous effect, 
are far in advance of-his time’. This work 
consists of eight sections, but the full vocal 
complement is used only in Nos. 1, 4, 7, and 8, 
eight to ten voices sufficing for the remainder. 
Yet these voices, whether they be all or but few, 
are never used dynamically, since even when the 
entire host is engaged, it is really a tour de force 
of skill rather than of might. The very words 
determiné*that, however one may visualise the 
necessity for effect in a climax in No. 8 of this 
superb masterpiece. Here the graceful weaving 
and threading of the musical texture must still 
be of the same gentleness when the last knot is 
tied as when the first thread was inserted at 
the beginning. 

Carver, although his name was recorded in 
England in 1824, was virtually unknown 
musically until 1929, when J. A. Fuller-Maitland 
edited and published “O Bone Jesu’, and it may 


be remarked that the editor’s forefathers were — 


the Maitlands of Eccles in Dumfriesshire. Almost 
immediately, Father Long of Westminster Cathe- 
dral revived other works of Carver. This re- 
clamation of a neglected Scottish composer was 
so successful in England that the late Sir Henry 
Hadow was pleased to say that ‘we are in’ 
process of restoring to its-dignity the reputation 
of this great forgotten master’. 


The British Council has published an illustrated 
booklet on The Year’s Work in Music 1950-51 
(Longmans Green, price 5s.), edited by Alan Frank. 
It includes contributions from Dyneley Hussey on 
‘The B.B.C. and Contemporary Music’, Philip 
Hope-Wallace on ‘ Opera’, and Alec Robertson on 


London’s Special Gramophone Shop 


All who appreciate records of serious music should make a 
point of visiting our unusual shop. It has been quoted again 
and again as an example of architectural elegance perfectly 
suited to the needs of a specialist gramophone organisation. 
Consequently, until one has actually visited No. 6 Newman 
Street it is dificult to convey any idea of the pleasure to be 
derived from buying here. To the rear are the sound-proofed 
audition rooms for standard and long-playing records, together 
with a comfortable bay for waiting customers. Upstairs is the 
showroom for demonstrating the exclusive Davey instruments, 
speakers and other equipment. Only a fraction of the 78 and 
333 records which we stock can be hinted at in our photo- 
graph. These are judged to be the finest in London for 
those who seek good music. Postal service available. 


‘5 E.M.G. Record Tokens make attractive Xmas Gifts 


E.M.G. HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
_6, NEWMAN ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 “USe«™ 


9971 
Between Tottenham Court Road and Oxford Circus 
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income tax borne by the Society 
Sums up to a total holding of £5,000 are accepted 
for investment in the Abbey National. For further 


particulars, apply for a copy of the Society’s J i i 
‘Investment Booklet and Balance Sheet. ) 


Total Assets £122,000,000 
Reserves £6,656,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL || 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
HEAD OFFICE: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.1 | 
For dddress of local office see Telephone Directory. ™ 
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Come to 
Beautiful Spain 


Hospitable Spain 


Richly historic past 
but modern 


tourist comfort 


* Different ” Spain 


Spain is easy 
to reach, 
hard to 

leave behind 


Favourable exchange 
rates make your 
£50 travel allowance 
go further in Spain 
—the cheapest tourist 
country in the world 


Relaxing Spain 


In season 
all the year 


A gay atmosphere 
of fiesta 
will enhance 
your discovery 
of Spain’s charms 


For information apply to your Travel Agent or to the 


OFFICE OFFICE i DU TOURISME i 
70, Jermyn Street 485, Madison Avenue! 16, r. Ch. d’Antin 
LONDON NEW YORK PARIS 


MADRID 
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SPANISH TOURIST: SPANISH TOURIST : OFFICE ESPAGNOL : DIRECCION GENERAL 
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You are missing one of the 
best things in life until” 


you sleep on a... 


UNLOPILLO 


mattress 


Try one at your furnisher— 
you will realise that Dunlopillo 
has made a contribution to 
modern living which no one 
should be without. Dunlopillo is 
the most comfortable, hygienic 
and economical mattress in the 
world. Available now ‘in all 
sizes for beds and also for 
baby’s cot. 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO, LTD. (DUNLOPILLO DIVISION), RICE LANE, WALTON, LIVERPOOL 9. 
LONDON: 19/20 NEW BOND. ST., W.1I 
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FREE AND INDEPENDENT 


To stand on his own feet is the desire of a man of 
spirit : it is the aim of his youth, the pride of his old age. 

How best can this be done? By planning now. That 
is how you and your family can be financially indepen- 
dent. 

Today, if you are still under forty and enjoy good 
health, is the time to adopt the Prudential Conversion 
Option plan, a plan to streamline the cost of family 
protection and retirement income. To know more & 
about this - SS 


Alek We wean fron Che PRUDENTIAL 
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The only all-leather boot — 
GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 


LOTUS Veldtschoen 


BOOTS—NOW 127/6 Tax Free 
(SHOES—115/-) 
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SQUAB PIE 


HERE IS A SEASONABLE STEW which is different 
from most because it uses apples. The ingredients 
are for four people. 

i Ib. of stewing’ meat 

1 lb. of onions 

3 or 4 leeks 

1 Ib. of cooking apples 
. 2 oz. of brown sugar 

1 teacup of water 


salt, pepper 
1 tablespoon of flour 


ae 


Wipe your meat and cut off superfluous fat and 
all the skin and gristle. Put 1 tablespoon of flour 
seasoned with salt and pepper on a plate. Cut 
the meat into inch-square pieces and dip them 
in the flour. Put it in the bottom of a fireproof 
dish. Peel and cut into slices the onions and 
potatoes. Cut away any damaged top leaves from 
the leeks, wash thoroughly free from grit, and 
cut the leeks into 2-inch lengths. 

Cover the meat with a layer of mixed onions, 
leeks, and potatoes. Sprinkle with salt and pepper. 
Add 1 teacup of water, cover, and cook in a 
slow oven—350 degrees—for 2-234 hours. 

At the end of this time, add the apples, peeled, 
cored, and quartered, and 2 tablespoons of brown 
sugar. Put a piece of greaseproof paper on top 
and cover closely. Continue cooking as slowly as 
before for another hour. 

MaArGARET RYAN (Home Service) 


TROUBLESOME CHIMNEYS 
Most chimneys need sweeping twice during the 
season, but do not be surprised if yours seem to 
need it more often than that. All sorts of things 
can affect the amount of soot deposited on the 
inside of the flue. The type of fuel you use, for 
instance, and the condition of the inside of the 
flue. Sometimes there is a rough patch in the 
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-flue caused through carelessness when the 
chimney was built, or simply by reason of time 
and wear, and the soot gathers there and soon 
half blocks up the chimney. The sweep should 
be able to tell you if this is happening, though 
there is not much you can do about it without 
a-lot of trouble—taking down brickwork, re- 
newing the lining, and so on. Sometimes, of 
course, you simply have to have the job done 
to save having the chimney swept every two or 
three weeks. 

Now about smoky chimneys. Don’t 
worry unduly if your chimney sulks a bit 
when you light the first two or three fires of 
the winter. You see, the flue will be cold and 
damp, and so will the air in the flue. But the 
trouble will cure itself when the chimney be- 
comes warm and dry. If it does persist, it may 
‘be that the joints between the brickwork of the 
chimney are decayed, and then you will have 
to have that seen to. 

The main cause of smoking chimneys is down- 
draught. That is, instead of a nice steady current 
of air carrying the smoke up the chimney, you 
get a current of air down the chimney which 
smothers the room in smoke and soot. The 
answer usually is to fit, or have fitted, a special 
type of cowl which sits on top of the chimney 
pot and by means of louvres converts the down- 
draught into an up-draught. Besides the cowls 
there are also special types of chimney pots that 
will do the trick. 

A fairly common type of chimney trouble, of 
course, ‘is the fire that is a brute to light and 
which sulks and smoulders and spits when it 
is alight. The direction of the wind makes no 
difference; the only thing that seems to do any 
good is to open a door or window. The trouble 
here is almost certainly plain starvation. It is 
like this: when you light a fire you warm the 
air in and around the fireplace. Warm air is lighter 
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n weight than cold air, so this warm air rises and 
passes up the chimney. The fire has then to be 
given more air to replace that which has gone 
up the chimney, and it gets this air from the 
rest of the room. Some folk do such a good 
job of sealing doors and windows to stop 
draughts that there just is not enough air 
getting into the room to supply the fire, and so 
it sulks and spits 

The answer to that _one is not to let the 
draughts in again, but to provide a supply of air 
at the fireplace itself.. There are two or three 
ways of doing it, If the fireplace is in an outside 
wall, you can have a small ventilating brick in 
the wall by the fireplace. If it is an inside wall, 
then- you can often perform a cure by making 
one or two holes in the floor-boards by the 
hearth, so tapping the air which circulates under 
the floor. The holes can be covered with a little 
ventilating grid; in fact, there is a kind of cover 
made specially for this job and it is adjustable so 
that you can let in more or less air as required. 

W. P. MatTrHEew (Woman’s Hour) 


Some of Our Contributors 


F. ASHTON-GWATKIN, C.B.,:C.M.G. (page 819): 
a member of the staff of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs; formerly Assistant 
Under-Secretary, Foreign Office 

ARTHUR PHELPS (page 823): Professor of Eng- 
lish Language and Literature, McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal 

CarTaIn B. H. Lippert Hart (page 830): 
military editor of The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica; military correspondent of The 
Times, 1935-39, and of The Daily Telegraph, 
1925-35; author of Defence of the West, The 
Other Side of the, Hill, etc. 


Crossword No. 1,124. 


The Quadrangle. 


By Vectis 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, value 
30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, November 22 
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This puzzle may be likened to a boy playing ball in a 
quadrangle. The odd-numbered clues correspond to the 
boy bouncing his ball along: the ground—solve the clues 
and fit the answers into the diagram by starting at the 
appropriate square and ‘ bouncing” (writing cach letter 
in alternate squares)’ in any of the directions of the 
cardinal points. The even-numbered clues represent the 
boy throwing his ball around the walls so that it ricochets 
from wall to wall—fit the solutions into the diagram by 
starting in the appropriate square and writing in consecutive 
squares in any of the four diagonal directions. If or 
when. the word ‘hits a wall’ it is deflected. off at the 
same angle at which it hit. : 


CLUES 
An amo;ous composition (6). 
There is nothing in a musical instrument (7). ~ 
Travel] in a dismal form (4). 
. Cold tea becomes settled (7). 
Unite by interweaving (6). 
A furnishing that could come from a place of wership 
(655 
Sediment or else mixed (4). 
. Listen (anag.) (6). 
9. Inasmuch as (5). 
10. A prognostication (7). 
11. Need for a valley (4). ; 
12. Molluscs.of the order Helicidae (6). 
13. ‘Synonym for 10 (4). 
14. Idle men rage (anag.) (11). 
15. Send a sailor to the North to find a pool (4). 
16. A covering, often with ceremonious associations (6). 
17. Ventilate (3): 
18. Stranded, but sounds like a basis (7). 
19. Used in certain games (3). 
20. With a shilling, plentiful for a taste (6).’ 
21. Six as formed a$ an indorsation (4). 
22. No tea to expiate ¥5). 
23. Quarrel (6). & 
24. The point on the orbit of a heavenly body farthest 
from the earth (6). 


Soper 


Bola 


(Slough); 


25. Yet a shilling can produce an eyesore (4). 

26. Listen (anag.) (6). 

27. Pick off a wading bird (5). 

28. The language of Irish snakes—Just to calumniate (7). 

29. Counterfeit whichever way you look at it (3). 

30. A dogma has father confused—he was present (8). 

31. A young sheep (3). 

82. To wean, but could make a cat bleat (9). 

83. Remained like a despot without a counterfeit Irish 
coin (3). 

34. Sain Ge that sounds like an American interjection (4). 

35. Terminate (3). 

36. Throw out, but end with a saint (5). 

$7. Pale? 3). 

38. An upset Batrachian produces this vessel by escaping 
from a sound beating (5). 

39. The Greek goddess of mischief, strife and vengeance (3). 


Solution of No. 1,122 


8 


Prizewinners: 
Sir S. Dannreuther 
Mrs 
Longden (Bourne- 
mouth); J. A. Muir 
(Giffnock); W. Pur- 
brick (Wallington); 
K. Watkins 
(London, S.E. 6) 
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; NOTES C 
Across.—10. Giants’ Dance—Stonehenge; sce Brewer, 15, 
Ri-an-t. 18, Coleridge, ‘ Ancient Mariner’ Pt. 4. 
let. 20.—Bathos (hidden). 21. ‘ Romeo & Juliet’, 
23. But-ties. 40. Santon-in,, 41. . Essays, Burns. 46. 
erect 48. Jerrold, Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. 
£ I Henry IV ’, I ii 52. 52. Lewis Carroll, ‘ Phantasma- 
ae s9.. Ament—=catkin, 68. S-an-tir. 
Down.—16.=Dorp. 17. Burns, ‘To a ‘Louse’. 25: 
Don Quixote’s horse. 36. Lew-some in Martin Chusglewit. 
49. ‘Hamlet’, II ii 166, 
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Study at home 
and Pass 


your examination 


Wolsey Hall (est. in 1894) can successfully 
prepare you by post for the new General 
Certificate of Education (Lond.. Oxt.. Camb.. 
Northern). London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ.. 
LL.B. & B.D.; Teaching, Law, Hospital Adminis- 
tration, Statistical, and other examinations: 
also in single subjects, Courses are con- 
ducted by a staff of over 100 graduate tutors; 
students receive individual attention: tuition 
is continued free in the event of failure. 
Fees are moderate and deferred terms can 
be. arranged. 20,000 Successes. 1930-50. 
PROSPECTUS tree from C..D. PARKER, M.A.. 
LL.D.. Director of Studies. Dept. FE9, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


— 


Ordinary 
Writing at 
Shorthand 

Speed 


Dutton Speedwords, the new fast- 
writing system using ordinary letters 
instead of signs, can be used for rapid 
note-taking from the first hour of study, 
Much used as a practical time-saver by 
busy executives and _ professional 
people. Can be typed or written at 
100-120 words per minute. Ordinary 
matter averages only two letters per 
word, and can be used for all languages. 
Warmly commended by G. Bernard 
Shaw and Prof. Hogben. 


or Shorthand hy Dec. 15 


Less than one hour a day of fascinating 
spare time study will give you mastery 
of all the rules of streamlined Dutton 
Shorthand by December 15, it you act 
promptly. There is then nothing new 
to learn and regular practice builds up 
speeds to 150-200 words a minute. 
Thousands. have made good with 
Dutton—it’s so easy to learn, easy to 
write, easy to read. 


FREE test lessons 


Tear out this advt., send it with name and 
address and 24d, stamp for interesting booklet 
and free lesson, stating clearly which interests 
you (enclose 5d. if both desired), Special Air 
Mail courses available for overseas students. 


The Cutton School, Dept. L.N. 95, 
92-93, Great Russell St., London, W.C.1 


“FEE. 


MEN OF GOODWILL 


wherever they may be, look 
forward to a world of inter- 
national friendship. It is easier 
to make friends with those who 
“speak the same language.” 
Esperanto is the internationa 
auxiliary language already in 
use throughout the world. A 
knowledge of Esperanto is a 
potent weapon in the cause of 
peace and world understanding 


A Correspondence Course costs 

only 10s., including textbook, 

dictionary and corréction of 

exercises 
Write for full particulars: 

BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION 
Dept. L. la, 140, Holland Park Ave., 
London, W.11. 


by 


STENER - 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical. and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion: B.S¢ Econ.; LL.B.: and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim, Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management. &c., 
and many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. 
More than 50,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successfal. 
Text-book. lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
‘which interestec to the Secretary (D1/1), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST ALBANS ~ 


or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4. 


NOVEMBER 15, SD 905s 


UNIVERSITY, 
Law, Engineering 


and other examinations 


4 
U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students by postal 
tuition for LONDON UNIVERSITY Entrance, 
Intermediate and Final exams. for B.A., B.Sc., 


}-B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., and varions Diplomas and 


Certificates; General Certificate of Education 
(Ordinary and Adv. Levels) Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern, and others, Professional Prelim,, etc. 
Highly qualitied Tutors. Low fees; instalments. 


Over 21,000 U.C.C. students PASSED London 
University examinations during the years Lydu-d0, 


sk PROSPECTUS may be obtained from Registrar, 
University 

Correspondence College 

56h Burlington House, Cambridge 


FLEXIMOULD 


FLEXIMOULD for casting 
religious figures, wall 
plaques, ash trays, garden 
ornaments, candlesticks, 
book-ends, vases, coats- 
Alof-arms, articles —_ for 
window display, cake 


animals, ete. No ex- 
perience is required. 
& Make a profitable business 
with this pastime. Write 
today for free details of 


“FLEXIMOULD”’ 1 


DOHM LTD. (Dept. B) 
167, Victoria Street, London, $.W.1 


onnley 


presents which 


ives reminders of you 


id j *_as each day begina 
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‘FOR THE BEAUTY BATH 
FOR MEN OF DISCERNMENT 
FOR A BEAUTIFUL BABY 


By appointment Toilet Soap Makers to H.M. King George VE. 


ae 


NEW SOUTH WALES 
UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY. 


School of Humanities and Social Sciences 


Applications are invited for the positions 
of SENIOR LECTURERS IN ENGLISH, 


HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY (including 
Scientific Methods) and LECTURERS -IN 
ENGLISH, HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY, 


ECONOMICS, POLITICS. Salaries : Senior 
Lecturers—£1,113(Aust;) p.a. range £1,263 
(Aust.) p.a.: Lecturers—£898 (Aust.) p.a. 
range £1,148 (Aust.) p.a. Commencing 
salaries according to qualifications and 
experience. Applicants should possess a 
Degree from a recognised University with 
Honoursorotherappropriatequalifications 
andshould be capable of givmg instruction 
at undergraduate level, Successful appli- 
eants will be eligible, subject to medical ex- 
amination to contribute to the State Super- 
annuation Fund. The first-class shipping 
fares of the appointees and their families te 
New South Wales will be allowed. Six copies 
of applications (together with six copies 
of testimonials and any supporting docu- 
ments) should reach the Agent General for 
New South Wales, 56-57, Strand. London, 
W.C.2. by the 30th November, 1951. No 
special forms of application are available. 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 


Pietermaritzburg and Durban 
South Africa 


Applications are invited for the posts of 
SENIOR LECTURER AND LECTURER IN 
THE DEPARTMENTS “OF PURE “AND 
APPLIED MATHEMATICS, in Pietermaritz- 
burg. 
Salary scales: 
Senior Lecturer— 
Men: £600 x 25—£900 7 
Women: £550 x 25—£725 p.a. 
Lecturer— - 


- 


Men: £550) x 25—£725 = 
Women: £425 x 25—£600 p.a. 
plus a cost of living allowance which is at 
present at the rate of £256 per annum for 
married men and £109 per annum for others. 
Initial salaries will be-dependent on qualifi-' 
cations and experience, Duties to be assumed 
as early in 1952 as possible. i 
Further particulars and information as tc, 
the method of application maybe obtained | 
from the Secretary, Association cf Universities 
of the British Commonwealt}, 5, Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. { > | 
The closing date for the reéeipt of applica: | 
tions is 15th December, 1951. 


Para LAOS RE 
CANADA VISIT 


This Superb New issue FREE to genuine collectors 
Write to-day. 


requesting our Stamp Approvals. 


To: FRANCIS CURTIS & CO., LTD., 
226, BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.1. 


SEND FREE GIFT. | REQUEST YOUR APPROVALS 
AND ENCLOSE 24d, POSTAGE. 


EUROPEAN 
RADIO 


. Programmes of the Continent 


EVERY FRIDAY Gd. 


From Bookstalls and Newsagents 


TRY IT: 4 weeks 2/- (post free) 


EURAP PUBLISHING CO. (London) LTD. 
137 BLACKSTOCK ROAD, LONDON, W.4 


COMPLETE LISTENING UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
with AUSTRALIA 
Applications are iiwited for the 


“position of LECTURSR IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. x : 


The salary will be} within the range 
£A650—£A1.000 per annum plus cost 
of living adjustmer (at present’ £A122 
males,~ £A94- fentles), “with annual 
increments .of £2/50. The salary is 
subject to deductions. under the State 
Superannuation Act. The commencing 
salary will be tixed according to the 


qualifications and experience of the 
successful candidate. / . 
Further particulars and information 


as to the ,method of application may 


be obtaisd from. the Secretary. 
Associatict) of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth. 5, Gordon 


SquaresLondon, W.C.1. 


The closing date for the receipt Es 


appfSations is 30th’ November, 1951. 
iY 


Gaiieee 
Ledigree ) 


By this symbol you may identify the proud 
and ancient lineage of genuine Harris Tweed, 
spun from virgin Scottish Wool, dyed, 
finished, and hand woven by the Crofters 
of the Outer Hebrides. It is the heraldry 
of traditionally incomparable quality. 


RAND WOVEN, 
tHavisTwed 


* Look for the mark 
on the cloth 


+ Look for the label 


on the garment 
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ALGISTERED 7:1) 
TRADE MARK 


No 319214 V7 
HARRIS “TWEED 
FACSIMILE OF THE TRADE MARK APPEAR: 


ATIOM 8 


Issued by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD, 


PROPELLING PENCILS 
WEE (ASH eek 1! SOR 
IN ROLLED GOLD, SILVER & NICKEL SILVER 


Printed in England by Waterlow, and Sons Ltd,, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 
Lonijonh, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THe LIsTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. November 15, 1951 
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